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PE OPLE 
IN POWER 


XN 1796, seven years after President-elect George Washington moved 
X north to his inauguration, a lanky, big-nosed man with reddish hair rode 
into Philadelphia. He wore not the breeches and buckles of fashion but the 
rough clothing of the West, and his hair hung in a queue down his back, tied 
with the skin of an eel, frontier-style. This was the youthful Andrew Jackson, 
a self-made man with a Western faith in the capacity of the individual. In his 
view any upstanding citizen who could command men or make a good stump 
speech had as much right to public office as the rich and well-educated. He 
himself, the son of a poor Scotch-Irish farmer who lay in an unmarked grave, 
had already been lawyer, planter, territorial official, soldier and merchant, 
and now, still not 30, he was his state’s first congressman. 

Thirty-three years later, Andrew Jackson made another momentous trip to 
the seat of the government. This time he was President-elect of the United 
States, the first from the Western part of the nation. Now the whole country 
knew him— a man with a fiery temper and an ardent sense of justice, both 
deeply loved and fiercely hated. Former President John Quincy Adams dis- 
dained the ceremony at Harvard when Jackson received an honorary degree. 
Adams refused to attend because he did not want to witness his alma mater’s 
disgrace in conferring her highest honor “upon a barbarian and savage who 

could scarcely spell his own name.” 

The presidency did for Jackson what it has often done for the man who 


A POPULAR PRESIDENT, the tough but ailing Andrew Jack- 
son is marked by deep lines of suffering even in this rath- 
er glamorized portrait by the noted painter Thomas Sully. 
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Jackson, a controversial President, 
was threatened with assassination 
100 times before a demented Eng- 
lishman (right) tried it This was 
the first presidential assassina- 
tion attempt in American history 
Jackson later insisted his assailant 
was the tool of his foes~while 
the foes countercharged that the 
affair had been staged by the Jack- 
sonians to win public sympathy 


attains its loneliness: his grasp of the odice grew almost v 
of his inauguration, in part this was because he was k'.'- 
himself than any President since Washington. His country 
— life itself now meant very little to him. He was (52 and w 
cally he was a wreck, suffering from a hacking cough (he 
tuberculosis) and severe headaches. 

Yet he could be as gentle as a woman, rousing himself 
faintest sound of a child’s cry. During his Administration a, 
— ^particularly those of his nephew Andrew JacksoTi Donels 
son Andrew Jr. — stayed at the White House for periods \ 
days to several years. At least once, during a measles ep 
President of the United States himself who picked up a r<‘s 
walked the floor with him until he slept. But his lant.err 
firm, his mouth as resolute, his blue eyes as piercing as i. 
were legendary, but — at least in his presidency — he used t 
to terrorize bullies or self-seekers. A furious outburst of Ian, 
ly end an unpleasant interview. “They thought I was mad 
calmly afterward and light up his pipe. 

A faith in democracy and a hatred of special privilegt* burr 
sure, as Jefferson had been, that America was never meant 
ernment of brokers.” Unlike Jefferson, he had to co[)e with 
ment. The countryside was seeing the smoke of new indust 
Jefferson had feared were demanding proof of the deinocn 
as were the landholder and the frontiersman. 

If huge profits were to be made, Jackson felt, they must I 
many; if business had gained great power, then govcrnme 
great power to counter it. His aim would be to fit the Jeffer; 
Jacksonian facts, using the Hamiltonian methods of big j 
son’s most famous appointee to the Supreme Court, Cl 
Taney, who was named in 1835, put it this way: “The obj 
government is to promote the happiness and prosperity of t 
and it can never be assumed, that the government intend 
power of accomplishing the end for which it was created. 

Jackson’s West felt no need to rationalize its resentment 
A suspicion of the rich was the normal frontier credo and 
were a natural outgrowth of this attitude. Part of this credo 
could do anjrthing. This is the great dividing line betweei 
Jeffersonian democracy, and it helps explain why, if one jud 
American thinking and feeling, Andrew Jackson may well he 
significant President. 

rpHE story of young America is a kind of Greek tragec 
X flawed in his central being. First, the United States x 
ceived in liberty yet partly based on an economic foundati( 
ery. This was its original sin, from which it had to be pur; 
was a people still living in a dream— Jefferson’s dream of 
pendent America that in some miraculous way could esca 
man’s innate greed and all the complications of the Indu 
In that lay the dramatic conflict: a free people striving to n 
freedom real and striving to adapt that dream to the chal 
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thwarted freedora elsewhere. From Jackson’s time on, the story of the United 
States is the story of this groping toward reality. 

Although Jefferson was a greater man, Jackson was a greater President. Not 
only did Jackson demonstrate as never before the powers of the presidential 
office and the force of executive authority to put down challenges and up- 
risings; during his era (which must include the presidency of his close asso- 
ciate Martin Van Buren) the foundations were laid for the modern two-party 
system. More important, the Jeffersonian concept of equal rights for all and 
of the natural aristocracy was thoroughly revised. The intent was no longer to 
train and seek out the natural leadership, but to demonstrate that all men 
are literally equal and are potential leaders. 

Unlike Jefferson, who believed only in equal opportunity under a trained 
elite, Jackson believed in the basic equality of all white men. During his ad- 
ministration, democracy was to spread rapidly in the United States. With the 
extension of the franchise, more than four times as many men would vote 
in 1836 as in 1824. In every state but South Carolina, presidential electors 
were now picked by popular vote instead of by the legislatures, and they were 
expected to vote for the popular choice. 

T he first national nominating conventions were held for the election ol 
1832. These were no unmixed blessing. Just when the choice of a Presi- 
dent was being handed over to the voters, the choice of a candidate was taken 
away from the leaders and handed over largely to the party hacks. The first 
seven Presidents governed for the people, but were not governed by them. 
This was not always true thereafter. 

The change in political methods was quickly felt at the lowest levels of 
government- In 1832 the acute French visitor Alexis de Tocqueville, discuss- 
ing with a Philadelphian the possibility that much of the nation’s crime was 
caused by excessive consumption of liquor, asked a logical question: why, 
then, was not the tax on alcohol restored? The answer was flat: any official 
who voted for such legislation would be defeated. 

The use of patronage for party purposes was as old as the republic: Jack- 
son helped to establish it in national politics. ''To the victor belong the spoils,” 
cynically explained Senator William L. Marcy of New York, and coined a 
lasting phrase. Actually, however, Jackson did not abuse political patronage 
under the "spoils system” nearly as much as is widely believed. Estimates of 
the number of officeholders replaced for party reasons during his eight years 
in the White House vary between one in five and one in 10, and many of 
these were discharged for justifiable cause. 

The spoils system is important more because it summed up Jackson’s phi- 
losophy than because of its political effect at the time. That philosophy was 
not necessarily the same as Marcy’s. Jackson felt that no one man had a 
greater right to public office than the next man— and that no injury was done 
to the displaced worker since he retained his personal qualities and his basic 
ability to earn a living. Unfortunately, many of those removed were incapable 
of making a living elsewhere- Jackson’s mistake was in thinking that because 
he, an ordinary man, could rise to the presidency, any one else could do so. 
He failed to realize that he was the personification of Jefferson’s natural 
aristocrat. 

The difference between Jacksonian and Jeffersonian democracy could be 
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A fashionable couple whirls in a 
daring new dance, the waltz A 
great rage in Pans in 1795, the 
dance crossed the Atlantic early in 
the 19th Century, In America it 
shocked those pious folk who still 
considered dancing immoral But 
it was widely taught by foreign 
dancing masters, soon became ac- 
ceptable and was replaced as the 
scandalous vogue by the polka. 


traced largely to the difference in the character o( t he co 
America had resemblances to modern Americ-a: a nation ol c 
and slums; of crime, poverty and juvenile delinquency: ol s 
mob violence. Although lawbreakers were still lashed and it 
more than 1,500 people were in jail for tlebt (some itwing 
modern industrial America was born in the time ol .lack; 

More steamboats were moving on America’s waters. ( imals 
river to river. Little steam cars were running from Lancast.t'r 
The building of the Baltimore and Ohio and the Mohawk ; 
roads went on, despite dire warnings of dreadful calamities 
the right-of-way. 

It was a period of whooping religious revivals, but th(> rt'a 
side observers were quick to note, was free enterprisi*. Aire; 
“one gigantic workshop,” wrote a (lerman visitor. Business i 
an American.” The two greatest changes between IdffO <i.nd 
dustrialization of the North and the tilling up of the We; 

Over two million new Americans from overseas were add' 
tion in 25 years. The cry was out for help in lumbering the 
bridges and cutting canals. The immigrants came in horde 
arrived in 1825, some 23,500 in 1830 and 30(),000 in 1841 
Ireland, poor and overcrowded, was virtually emptying itse 
States. Nearly half of the new arrivals to the Unit.ed States 
skilled Irish. In Philadelphia the Society of United Irishmi 
to help find employment or a way west for the newcomers, 
needed. For although the market for unskilled labor west o 
was large and growing, most of those arriving — like so many 
preferred to huddle in the coastal cities. By the depression 
streets were filled with wandering crowds of bewildered 
Bigotry tainted the American atmosphere. White laborer 
thrown out of work by the competition of Negroes, stormed i 
of the city and destroyed a church and 30 houses. In Some 
setts, an anti-Catholic mob burned a convent in 1834; the ch 
for 35 years as a monument to prejudice. (But at a public nr 
Hall, Boston, Protestants united to protect their “Catho 
Unschooled, uncontrolled youngsters loitered in the stree 
insulting passersby, stealing, wrecking, setting fires. One so 
been to send them to school. But public schools were still 
tion in some states to establish free education had pro\ 
would be several years yet before Horace Mann in Massach 
the Calvinists and Unitarians, the more intelligent workn 
tarians in general to battle for tax-supported schools. 

A FEW halting steps were taken in the early 1800s to 
. nate, the weak and the unemployed. In Philadelphia 
tempted to learn who made up the poorer groups, what cau 
and how liquor and loan sharks contributed to their misery. 1 
tavern owners were supplied with lists of chronic alcoholics 
they served them. Philadelphia also made a suirvey to deter 
the poor would move west to find work. There were plenU 
who would go. The newcomers fared best in the rural area 
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queer country/' observed a Yorkshireman on learning that laborers sometimes 
ate four meals a day; he had had two scanty ones at home. 

The cities were another story. In 1831 in the mills of Massachusetts 15,000 
women made shoes for 60 cents a week. In Boston it was said that the av- 
erage Irishman had a life expectancy of only 14 years after reaching the city. 
In Fall River an employer said that he would use up his factory hands until 
they were worn out, then discard them like broken machines. 

In Jackson's time, labor began to assert itself as a political force to be reck- 
oned with. A national trades union was formed, and there was agitation for a 
10-hour workday. In one city 21 labor societies, with 4,000 members, marched 
on parade, and the fiery journalist William Leggett denounced the courts 
for using the conspiracy laws against strikers. 

AS the North became more industrialized a growing uneasiness developed 
jl\. in the agricultural South. In 1828, the year before Jackson took office, 
Congress h^d passed a tariff for the declared purpose of protecting northern 
manufacturers and businessmen. Many Southerners were profoundly con- 
vinced that the factory system of the North spelled the doom of their agrarian 
economy, and to some of these men this ''Tariff of Abominations" seemed to 
be the last straw. 

Prominent among the tariffs adversaries was the Democratic vice-presi- 
dential candidate. All during the long days of that summer, John C. Cal- 
houn moved like a restless shadow back and forth, back and forth between 
the white columns of his South Carolina house, Fort Hill, trying to work out 
a Southern solution to the oppressive tariff. The result of his thinking would 
pose one of the towering dilemmas of the Jackson Administration — and would 
mark the course of Southern history from that year to Appomattox. 

Calhoun did not fully comprehend the long-range economic trends. During 
the late 1820s, it is true that Massachusetts was prospering and South Car- 
olina was sinking into poverty. But South Carolina, with its undiversified 
agriculture, was not the whole South. So far as the rest of the South was in 
trouble, the tariff was less to blame than three other major forces: the post- 
war depression; the exhaustion of the soil in the old coastal states which had 
sharply reduced cotton and tobacco crops; and cotton competition from the 
Southern territories farther west. 

Soon after peace in 1815, the cost of Southern land had in many areas soared 
to $100 an acre and the cost of slaves to $1,000. Then the price of cotton fell; 
the 173 million pounds shipped to England in 1825 was double the total 
shipped six years earlier— but it was worth $600,000 less. By the mid-1820s 
the bottom had dropped out, and $100-an-acre land could not be sold for $20. 
Meanwhile, Southerners were further depleting their land by planting more 
and more cotton, because more money had to be found. 

The tariff question was nothing new. There had been, in fact, a series of 
avowedly protective tariffs before 1828. One had been passed in 1816 and an- 
other in 1824. Now America's infant industries, almost all of them in the 
North, demanded even further tariff aid against overseas competition. But 
for much of the South the tariffs were disastrous. Cotton was sold on the open 
market, and Southerners for years had bought their manufactured goods in- 
expensively from England and Europe; the tariff forced them to buy high and 
to sell low. South Carolina was hit especially hard; a congressman from that 
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Ell Whitney, fresh out of Yale, was 
a guest on the plantation of Gen- 
eral Nathanael Greene's widow 
when he invented the cotton gin 
in 1793. The simple device (below), 
whose toothed cylinders separated 
seeds from cotton, did the work of 
50 slaves It was widely pirated, 
and in many long legal battles 
VV7z itney was a wa rded only a small 
fraction of the invention's worth. 



state, George McDuflie, asserted in 18d() that, 40 out of ('vorv' KX 
ton were being figuratively ifiundered by Northern rnanulact,u. 
There was a very strong feeling in the region tha.t, soniethiiTg h; 
and revolutionary resistance was being talked about . 1 his was 
that confronted Calhoun. 

Whatever his understanding of economies, the polit ical imp! 
perfectly clear. Calhoun himself had supjiorted that, first. t arilT i 
to advance the general wellare o( the nation, a,nd (.onvincc'd t 
would someday develop manufactures, he had promottMi t.lu' sp 
of new industries. **Neither agriculture, manulact.uit^.s, not con 
separately, is the cause ol wealth,” hc' had .said t hem. It. flows 1 
combined.” Now, it turned out, the t,ariir was not. merc'ly hc4 
group, but was injurious to others, a.nd t.hus t,<> t.he gcmeral wc'l 
understood the troubles of the Sout-hern larmers and jilantcu': 
for he was a working farmer himself. 

Something was tragically wrong with America,, hc‘ bc'licwcnl. 
bined geographical interest could disregard thc' gcmc'ral wcfifari 
important local interest to its own profit. Kxa.mining t.hc' dilc' 
Calhoun first asked himself whether there was any way out. in 
tion — a veto power, perhaps, that would cmahle his oppressed s 
self from the tariff entirely? Power, he knew, could be oppo.scnl <: 
Night after night he struggled with the problem as, from acu'oss 
beyond it, men besieged him with pk-^as to find a way out,. I le 
that summer, even after the visitors had picked their way ac‘r< 
gallery of his home, through the litter of children’s toys and ho 
the carriage wheels had rolled away into the night. 

For Calhoun knew (and was haunted by the knowkvlgc') tha 
lina was splitting into two armed camps. Die-hard Unionists w 
the one hand, fire-eating states’-righters on the other. When the 
impact would extend far beyond South Carolina. It might, c'\ 
war. As the foremost man in the state, his was the task of reconc 
dents, of finding a practical substitute for the submission of the* 
the defiance of the Secessionists, of finding a peaceful way oui 
swer that came to him, as he paced his pc^rch in South Carolina 
in his nearby office, was nullification, a doctrine the nation \ 
know well in the two decades to come. 

N ullification did not originate with (Jalhoun, although he 
ther than anyone else ever had. Actually the doctrine v 
Thomas Jefferson and James Madison in the Kentucky and Vi 
tions of 1798 and 1799. If Congress passed laws which the sta 
unconstitutional, Jefferson said, the states had the power to 
measures were “unauthoritative, void, and of no force,” and 
what to do. “Nullification,” he said, “is the rightful remedy.’ 
that the states together could “interpose” themselves betweer 
and unauthorized federal power, but Jefferson went further. Tl 
lification, he said, was held by the legislature of each singl 
So, too, thought Calhoun. Under nullification as he viewed it 
should be able to veto, within its own borders, a federal law 1 
unconstitutional — subject to the later approval of at least on' 
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states. If such approval was not forthcoming, the state should, if it wished, be 
allowed to secede from the Union. 

For the South, the implications of this principle were obvious. Nowhere in 
the Constitution was Congress given the express right to impose a tariff whose 
purpose was simply to protect industry. Under nullification, therefore, the 
South could ignore the tariff as if it did not exist. This was “states’ rights” car- 
ried to the ultimate degree — and it promised a Southern solution not only to 
the region’s economic dilemma but to the antislavery threat as well. 

Having found his answer in nullification, Calhoun moved carefully. The is- 
sue was sure to arouse controversy, and Calhoun could not now afford con- 
troversy. Calhoun was a Vice President who hoped for election to the presi- 
dency — like Jefferson 30 years earlier — and he needed support from all over 
the country. Jefferson’s authorship of the Kentucky documents had been kept 
secret for years. And the “Exposition and Protest,” which Calhoun secretly 
wrote during that hot summer of 1828, was not credited to him when the 
South Carolina legislature issued it later in the year. Nevertheless, it was his. 
In it, he flatly declared that with certain qualifications any state could nullify 
any federal law it regarded as unconstitutional. This was the first step in his 
drive to rally his entire section of the country — now indirectly, later directly 
and eloquently — to make a last stand for its agricultural civilization and against 
high protective tariffs and industrial democracy. 

M ore than at any time since his young manhood, Calhoun was at this pe- 
riod one with his own people. In 1825 he had “come home” after his long 
years in Washington, and had struck his roots deep into the red earth from 
which he had sprung. High in the up-country — with its old fieldstone churches 
and long corncribs and barns, with the dusty blue hills shouldering against 
the sky — he had purchased a farm. He loved it all: the winds from the moun- 
tains whipping through the cedar trees that bordered his drive, the heady 
scent of the box hedges and the spiciness of his favorite mimosa, the pears rip- 
ening in the sun and the cornbread soaking in sorghum, the creaking of the 
crickets on a summer’s night and the singing of the peepers in the spring, the 
white stars of the dogwood, the swaying rhythm of a wheat field and the bloom 
of the cotton flowers, and the rivers, slow and pink in the summer and a silvery 
rush in the spring. 

There can be no understanding of Calhoun without understanding his love 
of the land. Out of this had sprung his love of country and his dream of America 
as the perfect state. Daniel Webster had some of the same feeling, with his 
cattle and horses at his own beloved Marshfield in Massachusetts. But Cal- 
houn farmed for a living, as well as for pleasure. His family was large. He had 
worked with his hands as a boy and now, in the Jeffersonian tradition, was 
happily inventing a subsoil plow and experimenting with plaster of Paris as 
a fertilizer. He worked from dawn to dark in his fields, returning to his house 
hot, tired, dirty and happy. He wanted to keep this life inviolate, and it was 
being threatened. 

Calhoun at 46 was very different from what he had been during his years as 
congressman and Secretary of W^ar. He was now possessed by a kind of apos- 
tolic zeal. Young men found him fascinating as he voiced his ideas in abrupt, 
emphatic phrases, yet there was a gentleness in him that was especially win- 
ning to women and children. He was more striking looking than ever, leaner. 
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VOTES IN CONGRESS, 
NORTH VERSUS SOUTH 

This graph compares the North's 
congressional representation (blue 
bars) with that of the 14 Southern 
and border states (brown) over a 
40~year span. Since the Constitu- 
tion based apportionment on "the 
whole Number of free Persons/' 
plus "three-fifths of all other Per- 
sons/' nonvoting Negro slaves in- 
creased the South's representation 
by about a third (shown in tan). 
Nevertheless the South lost ground 
m the House, Its strength there 
approached the North's in 181 0, 
But by 1850, representatives of the 
fast-growing North outnumbered 
the South s almost two to one. 


his dark eyes shining more brilliantly beneat h thi' bushy brows. Ihi 
visitor thought him like a highly wrought pieci' of machinery sid, , 
weight, and to some he was coming to seem more of “a mental and 
straetion” than a man. By 1840 a friend would find him so oversf.imu 
he could stand him only as “an occasional companion (fori wh<m 1 s( 
tion with him, he screws me only the higher in some sort of (>xciten 
visitor, who spent some three hours trying lo follow (lalhoun’s dost' 
through “heaven and earth,” suddenly burst, out.: “1 hat.t* a man who 
think so much.” 

Now Calhoun had brought his power and int.idlecl, (,o bear u{)o 
question. Years before he had told Charles Stewart., a naval hero of 
1812, that when the South ceased to control the govermmmt. it. woi 
to the dissolution of the union.” The prospt'ct dismayi-d him, for h< 
country. In 1821 John Quincy Adams had writt.en in his dia,ry: "( 'a 
man . . . of ardent patriotism. He is above all sect ional and fact.i 
dices, more than any other statesman of this Union wit h whom 1 
acted.” Now, goaded and driven, he began his hopeless (jiu'st t.o re 
reconcilables, to hold together the past and the fut.ur<‘. 

T he issue came to a head dramatically, uru‘xptH*.tt'dly, in a Sen: 

in which Vice President Calhoun, as presiding otlict^r, (‘.ouhl not 
part. The principal adversaries, in that early winter of 1880, w<*re I); 
ster of Massachusetts and South Carolina’s Rtibert Young Hayiu>, 
contest was to go down as one of the great debates of UniK'd Stab 
Ostensibly, the subject under discussion was the disposal of t.he pul 
that simmering question which had boiled up during .lohn C,iuinc 
presidency and had sputtered on ever since. At the beginning, Wc 
Hayne seemed to be on the same side; that is, both favored the pu 
bill. The only question seemed to be, in whose interests werti the pu 
to be plundered? New England millowners feared they would hav 
their pay scales if too much free public land was opentai up, b<‘c; 
workers could then go west. The South feared the a<lmission of m 
which might become free and vote against Southern interests. 

No such fears troubled the chief advocate of the public lands. 
Thomas Hart Benton of Missouri, a huge hulk of a man with sloping f 
a Roman nose and a winning smile. In 1813 Benton had fought a tav 
with the young Andrew Jackson in defense of his brother and liv 
about it; he later became Old Hickory’s foremost supporter in th 
Vanity was Benton’s hallmark, but it was at once so colossal and s< 
that it somehow failed to offend. “Baneton,” as he pronounced it, 
vinced that he was the people (“Benton and the people, Benton an 
racy are one and the same, sir, synonymous terms, sir”). Now he thri. 
chin and rolled his periods grandiloquently. It was “an injury to the 
man race,” he declared, “to undertake to preserve the vast and m 
valley of the Mississippi for the haunts of beasts and savages instea 
mg it the abode of liberty and civilization." What of the poor in i 
who were forced to labor at low wages in the East, when they might 
mg a healthful agricultural life in the unsettled lands of the West? ( 
the debate of the legislators ground on, the issue shifted from publt 
tariffs, and a new tension hung in the air. 
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STATES’ RKtHTS VS 


There was something majestic about the Senate in those days. As Sam Hous- 
ton observed of the body in 1837, there was '‘no hum, no noise, no whisper- 
ing.'' Men listened. While the 1830 debate proceeded, two men listened with 
special interest. One was the Vice President, deeply concerned about the tar- 
iff question. The other was Webster, the legendary "Black Dan," with his 
splendid domed forehead, his lustrous eyes and solid, stately form. 

No one, it was said, could be quite so great as Daniel Webster looked. His 
costume resembled that of a Revolutionary soldier — the buff-colored vest and 
the dark blue coat with the brass buttons. He had a somber magnificence and, 
when he spoke, a quietly intense quality of drama. 

He had come a long way from his beginnings in the lonely farm country near 
the headwaters of the Merrimack, and from his teen-age school days when at 
the weekly session devoted to public speaking he "could never command suf- 
ficient resolution" to rise and declaim. Later, at Dartmouth, he had developed 
skill in debate. Now he was one of the greatest orators in the land. Whereas Cal- 
houn could excite the minds, and Clay could touch the hearts, of their listen- 
ers, Webster could stir men with an inspiration that was equaled by no other 
speaker of his time. 

In his early congressional days, Webster had criticized the War of 1812, sug- 
gesting that individual states could nullify a federal law by "the solemn duty 
of the State Governments ... to interpose between their citizens and arbi- 
trary power." Now this son of New Hampshire, who was a senator from Mas- 
sachusetts but symbolized all New England, stood forward as spokesman for 
an entire and undivided Union. 

It was Benton who had shifted the subject of the debate on public lands to 
the sectional issues that were disturbing the nation. The attempt to limit 
Western settlement, said Benton, was "a most complex scheme of injustice, 
which taxes the South to injure the West, to pauperize the poor of the North." 
Hayne took up the refrain. Handsome, blond and youthful, Hayne was a prac- 
ticed speaker — one of the very few at the time equipped to meet Webster on 
anything approaching equal terms. He touched on regional issues only brief- 
ly. Then the dimensions of his argument suddenly widened, and he launched 
into a stinging attack upon the dangers of "consolidation" — i.e., strengthening 
—of the Federal Union. Sale of the public lands, he cried, would give further 
power to the national government, which was already far too strong. 



Brilliant Representa 
McDuffie, one of Sou 
most radical nulhfi 
from dyspepsia and c 
let lodged against hu 
to relieve the pain, he 
tional speeches full o 
abuse His "gloomy 
increased until he fine 


W EBSTER sensed danger. When debate resumed the next day he took the 
flpor. “Consolidation,” he declared contemptuously, “that perpetual cry, 
both of terror and delusion. . . . The union of the States will be strengthened 
by whatever furnishes inducements to the people ... to hold together.” Cer- 
tainly this was no time “to calculate the value of the Union.” 

Hayne responded- Webster’s words had rankled, he said, and he wanted to 
return the shot. Webster rose and folded his arms over his broad chest. “I am 
ready to receive it,” he said. 

Eloquently, Hayne insisted that he was defending both South Carolina and 
the Union. By suggesting a constitutional method of protest — that is, nullifica- 
tion — the legislature of South Carolina was safeguarding the Union. To permit 
the federal government to judge its own powers, the senator argued, would 
reduce the states to impotence. In that case a simple numerical majority, 
half a continent away, could impose its will on the South and reduce it to ruin. 


THE PEt)PLE IN POWER 



Ironically Robert Young l lavne, a 
fatuous orator in his tune, is chief- 
ly retnembered as the niati who 
provoked Daniel Webster's great- 
est speech (opposilei t lay tie re- 
signed from the Senate in fSSd, 
fellow South Carolinian Calhoun, 
who as Vice President M'as barred 
from debate, took Hayne's place. 


How could any such government, call itself fret;? “Who, them." Haync 
“are the friends of the Union?’’ And he supplied his own a,nswer: ‘“FIk 
would confine the Federal Government strictly within the limits pre 
by the constitution. . . . And who are its eiuuni(‘s? ’Fhosi' who are in 
consolidation; who are constantly stealing power from t.lu' St.ati's, and 
strength to the Federal Government.” 

The day Webster ro.se for his second speech, t he Smiat.e (.ha nibrn- b 
like a flower garden even though it was tin* coldest, day of t he wint.t*r. 
,rowd had come to hear him, and colorfully dressed hulii's filled t ht* g 
and even occupied some senators’ chairs. 

His organlike voice filling the room, Webst er out lined his vision of 
ion, his left hand behind him, his right moving up and down. It. was h 
splendid hour, and no one who heard or .saw him on t.ha.l. day would e 
get it. This addre.ss alone, printed and .scatt.c‘rc*d ac’ross t.hi' count.ry 
him unquestionably the first man in Gongress. 

He reduced the ciuestion to basic con.stil.utiona.1 U'rms. Was t.lu' i 
government the creation of the .sta.tes, or was it the agmit. of t.lu* fieoph*’; 
his belief that the primary aim of the Gonst.itutional ( Convention ha<l 
set up a government not subject to the whims of t.he original Ifl statins 
sir,” he addressed Calhoun, the presiiling ollicer, “tlu* p(?opl('’.s (Const 
the people’s government, made for the jieople, made hy tlu* peoph*, ; 
swerable to the people.” It was absurd, Webster said, to suggest " 
first and Union afterwards” as a motto for America. And then ht* crieil 
words the nation has never forgotten: 'T^iFierty and Union, now and 1 
one and inseparable!” 

When it was all over, the Webster-Hayne debate had settled nothing 
had brought into the open the issue that men would be debating for ti 
30 years. Webster’s silent antagonist in the Vice President’s 
well knew that this occasion was simply the start of a trememlous si 
The South Carolina doctrine would not be downed that easily. 

J ACKSON had not yet been heard from. Southerners saw a possibility 
spring of 1830 that he might denounce the tarifl’, or even endorse 
cation. They decided to smoke the President out. The occasion was t 
Jefferson Birthday dinner, held on April 13, 1830, in Wa.shington. The 
most of them nullificationist, were printed up in advance. The Marin, 
played. Jackson and Calhoun attended — both, with their long angulai 
and bushy hair, looming over the other diners. Finally, Jackson was 
upon for an extemporaneous toast. He stood, drew his tall form erect, 
directly at Calhoun and said: “Our Union. It mUiSt be preserved.” 

With the issue so bluntly stated, Calhoun rose to the challenge. But 1 
had gone black and his hand trembled. Slowly, he replied: “The Unioi 
to our liberty, the most dear. May we always remember that it can ( 
preserved by distributing equally the benefits and burdens of the I 
That same spring, relations between the President and Vice Preside 
fered another disastrous blow from which they never recovered. In a le 
received from former Secretary of the Treasury William H. Crawford, J 
learned to his surprise that 12 years before, when Monroe’s Cabinet h 
cussed the general’s highhanded forays in Florida, Secretary of War C; 
far from defending Jackson, had favored punishing him. Calhoun hac 
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admitted this to Jackson. Jackson now sent him Crawford’s letter with a note 
asking if it was true. Calhoun avoided a direct reply, and Jackson exploded. 
He shot back a last note to Calhoun. “Understanding you now,” he said bit- 
terly, “no further communication with you on this subject is necessary.” The 
break between the two was final by 1831. 

Without Jackson’s support, Calhoun’s chances for the presidency were dead, 
and he knew it. Thus far he had not openly advocated the doctrine of nullifi- 
cation. But on July 26, 1831, from his home in South Carolina, Calhoun is- 
sued a statement — later known as the Fort Hill Address — openly advocating 
the controversial principle for the first time. In a widely publicized letter to 
the South Carolina governor he amplified his views. Nullification was both a 
peaceable and constitutional avenue of dissent, he said; the Constitution was 
merely an agreement reached among the separate states, and each of them 
was free to interpret the compact in its own way. He had leveled a challenge 
which the nation could not ignore. 

E vents were now moving toward a climax. In December 1831, Jackson 
made the conciliatory recommendation that tariffs be reduced, and Con- 
gress followed his suggestion in July 1832. But Southerners were not appeased; 
they felt the new rates were still too high. 

That autumn South Carolina dramatically moved to put Calhoun’s philos- 
ophy into effect. A special convention meeting in Columbia passed an ordi- 
nance nullifying the United States tariff acts of 1828 and 1832, and prohibiting 
the collection of duties within the state. The legislature in turn voted to raise 
an army. Unionists and nullifiers alike marched with banners and flags, and 
Charleston rang with the toast, “Nullification— the only rightful remedy of an 
injured state.” Expressing the growing bitterness of his area. Congressman 
George McDuffie went further; he called the Union a “foul monster.” 

Jackson was furious. Even his friends were shocked as he threatened to 
“hang every leader . . . of that infatuated people, sir, by martial law, irrespec- 
tive of his name, or political or social position.” There was no mistaking that 
he meant the Vice President. Jackson ran for re-election in that autumn of 
1832— but without Calhoun, who was planning a return to the Senate. The 
President won overwhelmingly, but nullification was never very far from his 
thoughts. After the election he told some visitors: “The best thing about this, 
gentlemen, is that it strengthens my hands in this trouble.” Still, he said noth- 
ing in public. At last, on December 10, came the most significant of all his 
state papers, his “Proclamation to the People of South Carolina.” The words 
roused the country. 

“The Constitution . . . forms a government, not a league,” Jackson declared. 
To annul a law was “incompatible with the existence of the Union,” and “to 
say that any State may at pleasure secede ... is to say that the United States 
is not a nation.” He made it perfectly clear that to him nullification and seces- 
sion meant the same thing and both meant war. 

In South Carolina his appeal fell on deaf ears. By the end of December, 
Hayne had resigned from the Senate and was now governor. Calhoun was 
now senator. South Carolina stood ready to repel force by force. 

Jackson, too, was ready. He instructed the Secretary of War to report how 
many arms were ready for the field; he had already ordered 5,000 muskets to 
Castle Pinckney in Charleston Harbor, along with a sloop of war and seven 
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THE PEOPLE IN POWER 



Charleston^ the focal point of the 
nullification struggle, fills a penin- 
sula where, according to an old lo- 
cal witticism, ' 'The Ashley [bottom] 
and Cooper [top] Rivers come to- 
gether to form the Atlantic Ocean '' 
Beyond, on the island marked "4," 
stands Castle Pinckney (far right, 
below). To this fort President Jack- 
son sent his 1832 warning to reb- 
els — a large shipment of arms 



revenue cutters. He dispatched a special secret a.uent. to ( -ha 
just how far the rebellious state iniKht ixo. 

What is most remarkable is the caution with which t.he ^ 
matory general moved during these tense weeks, lb' knt'w 
was not completely behind him. Many loyal Anu'ricans st. 
abstract right of secession. The Hartford (kinvcmt ion. in v 
England delegates had espoused doctrines vtn-y much lila* 
taken place only 17 years before. Even Danitd W(‘bst.(‘r h; 
openly if the President had a right t,o blockade ( ’harh'st.on o 
forthe purpose of putting down nullificat ion bc'fore any ov 
occurred in the state. 

But Jackson continued to move with admirable' re'st ra in 
vate he talked angrily of hanging (kUhoun, he ma.d(' it ck'a.r 
if South Carolina tried to force the issue would he act., “li 
announced, “I can have within the limits of South (kirolii 
it was known that he could and would do so, it would no 

O N January 4, 1833, Calhoun entered the Senate Chamlu 
It was for Calhoun the supreme ordeal of his lift'. His t 
Carolina was something like a journey to his own ext'cut.ion 
lieved Jackson would seize him on his arrival. He was start 
old acquaintances refused to take his hand. Not since Aar 
been such intensity of feeling about a public ligurt;. Hut as 1 
oath to protect and defend the Constitution of tht; United t 
relaxed a little and several who had hung back came up 
On January 16, Jackson’s so-called Force Bill, calling ft>r 
resistance in South Carolina, was sent to Congress. I’he ir 
Calhoun was on his feet, impassioned and defiant. Indign 
the charge that either he or his state favored disunion; Bout! 
his words, said a future President, John Tyler of Virginia, 
passioned, burning.” Tyler exulted: “Rely upon it, he is in 
for all opponents.” 

On January 22, Calhoun introduced some resolutions c< 
federal system joined “free and independent State.s in a bor 
tual advantages,” and that it could be preserved in either ol 
consent of its members or by “a government of the sword 
with a major address on February 15. Once again — in short 
— he defended South Carolina and its doctrine and denoun 
as a measure of war. 

For two days Calhoun held the floor. When he had finis 
The Constitution, he said, was not a compact between so 
might secede from it, but “an executed contract” among a 
permanent government. “The people of the United State 
Webster declared. “They are one in making war, and one 
they are one in regulating commerce, and one in laying du 
was tired of denunciations of majority rule. “Wh.at, then, d 
Do they wish to establish a minority government?” For foui 
chusetts senator spoke with all his old power, and his wc 
the land. 

Calhoun was not yet beaten. On February 26, he once 
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CLAY'S COMPROMISE T/ 


closely reasoned exposition of his view that the Constitution was indeed a 
compact. He spoke for two hours, rallying the old arguments but with new 
fervor. The Senate listened in fascination, and it was widely agreed that he 
had bested Webster. Calhoun himself thought so. When somebody briefly ob- 
scured John Randolph’s view of the events, he said: “Take away that hat. I 
want to see Webster die, muscle by muscle.” 

Yet in the end, there could be only one victor. Calhoun spoke for the past, 
for an era when the desires of individual states could be paramount. But Web- 
ster spoke for the future and the kind of union in which a great nationalistic 
democracy could thrive. Inevitably his ideas, not Calhoun’s, would prevail. 

Debate could settle the nullification issue, but it could not settle rebellion. 

In Charleston the militia was parading in review. Jackson’s finger lay lightly 
on a hair trigger. Men could march and sing to their hearts’ content, but the 
minute South Carolina acted he would move. 

“These South Carolinians are good fellows, and it would be a pity to let 
Jackson hang them,” a senator remarked to Henry Clay. The Kentuckian 
agreed. Clay had saved the Union once before, and he was contemplating mov- 
ing into action now. For weeks he had had the draft of a compromise tariff in 
his desk, but he had hesitated to submit it, uncertain of its reception. 

But evidence was mounting that a compromise would be welcomed. On 
February 12 Clay brought his bill forward. Calhoun immediately gave it his 
backing. “He who loves the Union must desire to see this agitating question 
brought to a termination,” he told the Senate. The galleries rocked with ap- 
plause. The compromise tariff slipped through in less than a month, but Jack- 
son still had the last word. His Force Bill to compel the submission of South 
Carolina was rammed through the Senate on February 20. Every Southern 
senator but one stalked out in protest behind the defiant Calhoun. 

Calhoun still had his biggest battle before him. He had to ride to South 
Carolina, night and day in stages and open mail coaches, to convince the rebel- 
lious state that nullification meant civil war. He arrived in time to persuade 
the state’s leaders. South Carolina turned from open outcries for secession to 
the empty gesture of nullifying the Force Bill. Calhoun, drained physically 
and emotionally, retreated to Fort Hill. ‘ The struggle, so far from being over, 
he wrote, “is not more than fairly commenced.” 

T hree men had saved the Union in this first major challenge to its author- 
ity: Henry Clay, who offered and pushed through the compromise settle- 
ment; Calhoun, who dealt with the South Carolina extremists— and Jackson. 
Jackson’s show of force and scorn of appeasement were object lessons to the 
entire South. “I met nullification at its threshold,” he wrote James Buchanan, 
who unfortunately forgot this in his own hour of reckoning as President in 
1860-1861. And in another letter Jackson answered in one sentence the ques- 
tion that was one day to torment Lincoln: “If the governor of Virginia should 
have the folly to prevent the militia from marching throu^ hia^ State ... I 
would arrest him at the head of his troops/’ 

And Calhoun — ^had it not been for nullification, the “rightful remedy” that 
he advocated. South Carolina might well have resorted to secession and civil 
war. Calhoun was convinced — if Jackson was not — that nullification was the 
palliative, not the cause of the excitement. And if South Carolina seceded, 
other Southern states might well have followed her down a darkening path. 
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A diligent search for the good 

I NSPIRED by the certainty that theirs was a nation going place 
in the first half of the 19th Century labored eagerly to impr 
Optimism was the spirit of the day. It sometimes seemed that : 
failed at farming promptly turned to banking; if he failed again, 
the law, knowing that he had not yet tried mining. If he could no 
in one town, he tried elsewhere; visitors to America remarked oi 
readiness to cast off community ties in search of a better ton 
change their houses, their climate, their trade, their condition 
their sect,” exclaimed a Frenchman. In their search for the good 
businessmen and consumers bought heavily on credit. They ran 
bills (opposite), but they forged ahead even when the credit pyrai 
in the crashes of 1837 and 1839. For Americans were sure that th( 
best of all possible worlds and that, despite momentary setbacls 
States was on the road to the greatest prosperity the world hac 
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DRYGOODS 


NEW SHOPS advertising ready-made products are shown in a 
lithograph of New York’s Park Row in the 1850s. They were 
built by John Jacob Astor, reputedly the nation’s richest man. 


“THE LONG BILL” by James H. Beard illusti 
a general store customer of the 1830s, trap 
lure of abundant goods and the hard realitj 
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Days on the farm: hard work 
and a happy buzz of “bees” 

T he occupation that engaged the majority ot Anuu*- 
icans for most of the 19th Century was agricul- 
ture, although a national decline in th<' percentage of 
farmers had been under way for some* time. In 1820 sonic* 
72 per cent of the American workers, both slave and freny 
were on farms; by 1850 the ratio had droppcnl to 04 pen* 
cent. The number of farm workers in the* North and 
West was roughly equal to the total in the South, but, 
working conditions were far ditferent,: evem t.hc* most 
prosperous of Northern farmers customarily labonnl in 
their own fields. The hard work — along with the* low in- 
come— was certainly one reason why an increasing num- 
ber of young Northerners drifted away from tlic* rural 
areas to the cities to seek jobs. 

Yet none could say that life on the* farm wa.s all rigor. 
When major tasks had to be undc^rtaken, neighbors ca.m<* 
from miles around to help. The result was the “bee*,'’ a 
community effort whose name seems to have originat- 
ed in America. There were husking bees, apple hcH*s, 
quilting bees, cellar-digging bees, even kissing bees. For 
obvious reasons, bees also were known as “frolics.” The 
editor of a farmers’ almanac warned in 1816: “Husking 
is now a business for us all. If you make what some call 
a Bee, it will be necessary to keep an eye on the boys, 
or you may have to husk over again the whole heap.’’ 



A QmLTINGBEE, devoted as much to gossip as to work is held 
in the warmth of an iron stove, a luxu^ that begL to 

e fireplace m the 1830s. Such bees often went on for days. 
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A fine display of farm riches a Pennsylvania fair in the year 1824 a 

portumty to study methods for improvin 
stock. Small landholders often resisted £ 
rotation and new machinery, notwithsta 
of helpful farm journals, but gentlemen 
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willing to experiment- Henry Clay, for example, imported the their livestock. By 1850 farm fairs had become r< 

first Hereford cattle to the United States in 1817. The county New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio. The above 

fair, an important stimulus to good farming, had its beginnings primitive style by a local sign painter, shows in 

in Massachusetts, where in 1810 a wealthy Pittsfield man named ground) for plowing, hoeing and raking. Farmc 

Hlkanah Watson organized a fair so local farmers could display stock while colleagues compete in a plowing co 









ritanical prigs, and the Philadelphians a would-be aristocracy/’ 
In a fast-changmg environment Americans were still groping 
for a distinctive culture. The embodiment of this process was 
New York, which by 1810 had become the nation’s largest city 

and also the rowdiest, most fashion conscious and (some 

visitors thought) the most vulgar. Entertainment — concerts, 
the theater, horse racing, lecture-going— was already big busi- 


ness in this bustling metropolis. People had m 
and they often spent it ostentatiously. The fas' 
en of the East ‘'show half their revenue in sill 
sniffed the English traveler Mrs. Frances Troll 
tacle that so fascinated and appalled visitors fr< 
a fairly simple explanation. New York, like the 
America, had merely entered the awkward age 















1g44 advertisement features indoor plumbing, for the rich only. 


The bustling confusion 
of a nation on the move 

T he unsettled nature of life in mid-century America 
was nowhere better illustrated than in the nation’s 
housing habits. Newfangled gadgets were coming along 
so fast, and the standard of living rising so swiftly, that 
almost everybody aspired to live in a newer, fancier, 
more expensive place than the one he was occupying. 
Indoor plumbing, stoves, ready-made furniture, even 
ready-made houses appeared on the scene. Philadelphia 
boasted 2,000 indoor baths. Concrete (“unaffected by 
the action of the weather”) was introduced as a building 
material. Prefabricated dwellings were shipped from 
the East Coast to Texas. On moving day whole cities 
seemed to shift on their foundations. People who liked 
their houses but not their locations had no hesitation 
about moving the houses. Charles Dickens wrote in as- 
tonishment that he once met a house “coming down- 
hill at a good round trot, drawn by some twenty oxen!” 



FURNITURE MOVERS create bedlam in New York on moving 

day. On May 1, the traditional upheaval date, 

and advancing tastes whipped the populace into a frenzy as 


if alarmed by some extensive conflagration, 
man. The artist who painted this picture rei 
ly poised, however, to insert himself with % 



Tlie tardy campaign against tire, filth 


A MERICAN cities mushroomed so quickly in the early complained that a policeman woul 
19th Century that public services were, for all unless he was bribed to do so, Firef 

practical purposes, left to the gods to provide, Philad el- of the cities, were fought by entl 

phia, an exception, installed an adequate water system who, racing through the night with 

as early as 1801 but New York did not follow suit until under their arms, vied to reach th 

1842, Even those water services that replaced the corner arriving, they dressed, then often fo 

pump did not eliminate visible impurities; a visitor to for first place while the fire raged 
Chicago complained of “chowder” in his bathtub. in Philadelphia and a few smaller 

No uniformed police existed until the 1850s, when lection remained the province of 

New York — and later Philadelphia and Boston — decided packs of dogs that roamed the stre< 

that a badge was not sufficient identification. Americans existed till New York ran a coach U] 
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Tlie warmtli of family life 


Gracious living is epitomized by a charming fam, 
ed in Hartford in 1836. Although the family’s me 
anonymous, their portrait (which the artist hun 
ed over and over again above the mantel) disclos 
them. That they were well-to-do is evident frorr 
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paper and the wool carpet. The boy doing his homework was 
one of the relatively few young men fortunate enough to re- 
ceive an education; as late as 1860 only one out of six white 
children in the North attended school. Despite the warmth of 
this scene, Europeans often described American families as 


“cold and formal.” But one Polish visitor disagi 
ways, said Count Adam de Gurowski, were mi 
not thoroughly examined” by critical forei^ers, 
wrote, ^‘Americans stand out best in the simple 
family life. . . . [Their] homes are warmed by 
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A LTHOlKJH the most remarkable thing about the Administration of Andrew 
jt\. Jackson was the political impact of the man himself, his term in office 
saw a strange series of running engagements in the social arena in which the 
doughty general was soundly defeated. These encounters, the only battles he 
ever lost, revolved around the figure of a woman. 

Jackson’s interest in Peggy O’Neale was chivalrous, not romantic. She was 
the wife of his Secretary of War, John Henry Eaton. He was a distinguished 
lawyer and author, a man of culture and charm, but as far as the ladies of official 
society were concerned his wife was something else again. Her sins were vari- 
ous. She was young; she was pretty; she was a tavern keeper’s daughter. Fur- 
thermore, her first husband, it was rumored, had cut his throat while at sea, 
and she was commonly reputed to have been the mistress of Secretary Eaton 
before she became a Cabinet lady. These were put forward as reasons for ex- 
cluding the white-skinned, dark-haired Irish beauty from official society. 

Jackson was furious. What touched him on the raw was the bitter memory 
of his own wife Rachel, hounded to her death by gossips. Had Rachel lived to 
enter the White House, he knew she too would have been the target of social 
slander. Would Andrew Jackson suffer this to happen to another woman under 
his protection? Not while there was breath left in his body. 

The President battled his Cabinet on Peggy’s behalf until all attempts to 
hold meetings were abandoned. He wrote to his friends; he raged against his 


FHE AUSTERE NEW ENGLANDER John Quincy Adains 
stands before his desk and an imaginary garden in this 
scene, painted a year after he had left the White House. 
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The battle of Cabinet wives over 
Peggy Eaton (right), the tavern- 
owner's daughter whose husband 
was Secretary of War, grew until 
John Eaton frightened a fellow 
statesman out of town with guns. 
John Quincy Adams observed wry- 
ly that as betwixt conflicts he would 
"confine myself to the Russian and 
Turkish war" Mrs John C Cal- 
houn (left) led the anti-Eatomtes 


enemies; he told his Cabinet that. Mrs. Kat.on was “chastt- a: 
ing helped. At balls “cotillion aft.t'r cotillion <iissolv<'<i intc 
ments” when the beautiful Mrs. Ha, ton was placiul at, its h<*a< 
minister from Holland walkeii out, of a.n oli'u’ial party wlu'n 
seated next to her at dinner; enragc'd, Jackson swon* ho W( 
recall of her husband. According to legend, Ja,ekson visittnl M 
of the Vice President, and ordered her to return Mrs. Haton’s . 
that the rest of Washington society would follow lu'r iea<l. 'Fh 
lady from Charleston, the story goes, orih'red the Presidtmt 
In the end a more designing polit.ician, Mart.in Van Huron, 
dential dilemma. Secretary of State Van Huron was a widowei 
to disregard the Cabinet wives and entertain Mrs. Ha,ton. 'P 
York tavern keeper. Van Hurcm had for years b(>en a inemhe 
Regency,” the successors in power to Aaron Hurr’s 'I'anuna,! 
“Little Van” charted an unpre<licta.ble political course bai 
friends called his principles an<l his foes calh'd mere goals o 
some he was considered urbane and cynical, by ot.hers I'armes 
“rowed to his object with mullleil oars,” ohst^rvc'il John Ra 
well-meaning, he was in fact a born manipulator, who had <lev 
system to perfection in New York as an excidhmt way t,o bi 
chine on both the state and local level. 

Seemingly, he was the last person on earth for Jackson t.o 
come to Washington apparently planning to matiipulat.t' tin 
the tables were suddenly turned. Jackson's sense of polit ics 
his ignorance of them, and in Van Huron he promptly reco 
teacher. The two men meshed well, an<l Van Huron’s careful 1 
Eaton solidified his position with the Prosiilent,. 

Van Buren’s way out, face-saving for both Jackson ami hi.s ; 
to resign from the Cabinet in the certainty that his f<dIow 
follow suit. They did — and the President wa.s able to start 
Eaton’s social aspirations were gratified when her husband 
ambassador to Spain. Van Buren’s reward was the Court of St, 
don. But on the Van Buren nomination there was a tie vote in 
Vice President Calhoun decided to ruin Van Buren politicall 
own vote against the appointment. Gleefully the Vice Presi< 
to the vernacular. “It will kill him, sir, kill him dead. . . R 

Hart Benton: “You have broken a minister, and elected a Vice- 
he was right. 

TACKSON could now turn his attention to what would becor 
U issue of his entire Administration, the Bank of the Unit( 
before his inauguration, Jackson had considered getting rid ol 
ically, his grievance was what it had always been: that the Ba 
the benefit of the rich few rather than for the many poor, a 
public funds deposited with it to benefit special interest j 
ihe Jacksonians — if not Jackson himself — had several ot 
some avowedly political. The Bank had vast financial power; 
paipi of 1828, charges were made that several important bra 
attempt to defeat Jackson. The Bank’s pres 
Biddle, who had personally voted for Jackson, denied the ch 
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were never proved. Yet Jackson men believed them, and they contributed 
greatly to the anti-Bank atmosphere within the Administration. Additional 
opposition from within the Administration came from men who were them- 
selves connected with state banks and who saw in the Bank of the United 
States a powerful competitor. 

Jackson’s own suspicion of Eastern banking power was typical of the West- 
ern attitude of the time. Westerners strongly resented the East’s financial 
monopoly, which denied them the cheap flow of paper money and easy credit 
that was so desirable in a farmer-debtor economy. Jackson himself, in a paper- 
money transaction with a Philadelphia merchant, had suffered a substantial 
loss that made him forever distrustful of Eastern financial interests. Further- 
more he had often been forced to sell his own cotton, hogs and corn in New 
Orleans at sagging prices at the same time that he was buying merchandise 
in the East at high cost. 

A well-known book of the time on paper money by William M. Gouge, an 
anti-Bank economist, depicts a classic cycle of boom and bust, in which the 
banks are cast as the villains: because they overissue their notes, prices rise, 
business overextends its credit, leading to overtrading; there is free spending, 
inflation and more notes are set afloat; and finally solid coin vanishes to pay 
debts abroad. Then comes a run on the banks, and panic, ending in nation- 
wide poverty and unemployment. 


nrHOUGH the country was indeed vulnerable to this kind of collapse in the 
i 1830 s, and one eventually did occur, it was not solely the fault of the 
United States Bank, which on the whole had succeeded in doing what it set 
out to do. Its investments were prudent, its dividends high and it had given 
stability to the national economy. Ironically, the Bank was blamed most of all 
for doing what it was intended to do: tightening the credit and preventing an 
excess of paper money. It was blamed for things diametrically opposed to each 
other; in the East for issuing a limited amount of its own paper whose value 
fluctuated and thus kept prices paid by the workmen high; m the West for 
tight credit policies and high costs. It was blamed for inflation in the East an 
for deflation in the West, and for every conceivable banking evil m between. 

Much of what it was blamed for was not really under its control. For one 
thing, the Bank was powerless to stop the Western banking practice of issuing 
huge amounts of inflationary paper money. Every so often, the ° 

control the situation by withholding credit from state banks and demand g 
payment in coin, thus reminding the “wildcat” banks that it 
to put them out of business. This was good economics but poor politics, for 
it brought the accusation from Senator Benton that “all the flourishing cities 
nf thp West are mortgaged to this money power. 

Like Jefferson, Jackson felt that widespread ^ f 3 

in dwellings and land safeguarded democracy, and that the B^k tended 
ward monopolistic control of American wealth by a single 

erroneously, that foreigners owned enough American ^ , 

try. Most important, he felt that the Bank was vmtually in 
tion Although he planned to veto the bill renewing its charter, h 

the Bank's power was so great that it would use f ^ Irpower 

to buy up the votes needed to override the veto. And it is true that the powM 
o£ the Bank was actually so strong in Congress that the purchase of only a few 



In this cartoon on 1 
the Peggy Eaton d 
Cabinet "rats" go 
except Martin Van 
idea It was for ther 
He IS being retainec 
greater things to coi 
prompted Van Bure 
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home from WasP 
the President take. 
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Freed of the discipline of the Bank 
of the United States^ local banks, 
business firms, even private per- 
sons issued uncontrolled quanti- 
ties of penny-value paper money, 
such as the 50-cent note of a Bal- 
timore savings fund at the right 
People called them "shinplasters " 
Above, a figure from a mock shin- 
plaster portrays President Jack- 
son calling out for "more glory " 


additional votes would have bcHUi ntHa\ssary to areoinplish this 
Biddle injudiciously boast lal* “I can riuuow all (ho (‘oust it ut i(UL* 
the District of C\)lumbia,/’ ehu^kson a.vrt'^'d. It was no s<H‘rt‘t th 
and the business interests btdiind it, had found tlu‘ vahu^ of mal 
loans to the right eontJ^ressnuMi at th(‘ right tiuu\ I>ani<d Wd'bsttu 
financially intliuMiced. 

Jackson therefore declanni that, tlu^ Hunk was uiu^onst it ut ional, 
the general welfare, a,nd had faihai in its primar> objtadi\t‘, to pr< 
currency. He dreamed of a kind of national bank of dt‘posit, v 
power to issue interest-bearing bills payable^ in pt^ataa Hut hn o 
howtocreatea money syst-iun t.hat would not b(‘ prorn^ to nnain 
He may be forgiven this, for no oru^ <ds(> 1ms found suoh a sys 
event, Jackson believcMl t,o t.lu* (uid of his days tlmt his war on t} 
his crowning achievenumt, as HvosUlvni, In taking it on. fu^ fouj 
than an institution. lUmilso took on vSiumtors (day, WVbstor an 
and Nicholas BiddlcL 

A sleek and ingratiating (*harni('i\ sedon of a dist inguislusl 
family, Biddle wa,s tluM)ut,s(.anding firm, n<dal autoiu'at of his day. 
a child prodigy, a linguist, th(^ author of a tirilliant nnci>uni of t h 
Clark expedition, and an abk^ diplonuit. Since bS2:i he had 
competent head of tlu^ Bunk and he may Imvt^ fancitHl himsedf 
Hamilton. But he lacked th<^ cr<m.tiv<^ gemius a.nd polititaal finesse 
predecessor. It is true he was sorm^what the vi<dim of his tuinu 
But although Biddle was not responsible for ihn nmk td<H’tione<u 
branches of his Bank, he lacked thc^ forca‘ t.o stop it. 

Politically Nicholas Biddle was no inuUdi whatewau' for ihu o] 
the White House. Biddle talked too much, lln <a)uld and <ii<l say, ** 
for years m the daily exercise of mon* personal authority than at 
habitually enjoys.*’ He stupidly admitted that- he could d<^stroy stat 
create a depression: ‘^Nothing but the uvUkmnn of suffmnng ! \ 

any effect in C^.ongress.” In short, he permitted himsidf to 
with his own power. 

That was one mistake. His other was in hetHiin^ his friemis V 
Clay, who advised him to seek renewal of the Hank’s ehurter four 
It was to expire in 1«36. Should .Jackson veto the measure. th(>y 
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they would have a, fighting issue for the 1832 presidential campaign. But they 
had roused a sleeping lion. Jackson’s annual messages in 1830 and 1831 had 
scarcely mentioned the Bank. The recharter bill rallied him to battle. Van 
Buren, summoncHl to the White House after midnight, found the President 
in bed, wretcht'dly ill but with fire blazing in his eyes. The bill for recharter 
had l)e'en passed. Jackson slashed a veto across it and sent it back to Congress 
with a ringing message that aroused the fury of the Bank’s supporters. Web- 
ster saw the veto message as seeking “to inflame the poor against the rich, 
and the Bank saw Wei)ster in an even more favorable light than before, add- 
ing $10,000 to his outstanding loan of $22,000. Biddle commented: This wor- 
thy President thinks that because he has scalped Indians . . . he is to have 
his way with the Bank.” Biddle thought otherwise. 

Although the Supreme Court had pronounced the Bank constitutional, 
son disagreed. He was not disturbed in the slightest at finding himself at odds 
with the court. “Bach olliccr who takes an oath to support the Constitution, 
he said blandly, “swears that he will support it as he understands it, and not 
as it is understooil l)y others.” To Biddle this was “a manifesto of anarchy 

The veto message was actually a resounding statement of Democratic poli- 
cv—and a highly effective campaign document for 1832. Jackson denounced 
the Bank as a monopoly, “unauthorized by the Constitution, subversive of 
the rights of the States, and dangerous to the liberties of the people. He wa 
awari that “equality of talents, of education, or of wealth” could not be pro- 
duced by human institutions. But when “artificial distinctions ® ® ^ 

richer and the strong stronger, then the farmers, rnechamcs and had 

a right to complain. Government must not let “the rich and powerful . . . 

I bend its acts] to their selfish purposes.” 4 . 4 . -^a 

This was not nearly so revolutionary a pronouncement as its 
to make it appear. As President, Jackson was not speaking for the West alone 
or Zly on” grievance; he was not ao much against 
he deemed a stifling monopoly. He knew that many even in the East, 

'ThXsfdLrvX sS! wtif^ 

1832 presidential campaign ^he Natmnal 


mfgt-rrHen^y CW a platform calling for internal improvements 

deciring the Supreme Court to be the ultimate authority and asserting 


When Nicholas 
the powerful head 
the United States, 
picked in his ow 
anti- Bank newspa, 
it was just a nort 
at the Bank LaU 
government deposi 
sued notes (left) b 
mortgages When 
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Richard M Johnson claimed he 
had killed Tecumseh in battle and 
campaigned for Vice President to 
the tune of "Rumpsey, Dumpsey, 
Colonel Johnson killed Tecumsey " 
Friends of Andrew Jackson, an 
authentic hero, said a lucky shot 
did not qualify a man for office 
Jackson backed fohnson anyhow 


In a political satire based on a fa- 
vorite nursery rhyme, the artist Ed- 
ward Williams Clay pokes fun at 
the Jackson assault on the Bank, 
The cartoon contains many impor- 
tant figures, including Jackson's 
speechwnter Kendall and newspa- 
per editor Blair, The ’’milkmaid" is 
believed to represent Peggy Eaton. 


the removal of government servants who held o{) posing poli 
an abuse of power. They also ha,d the inlhumlial Ni'w ^ ork 
quireVy which abruptly deserted the Jackson-Va,n Ihirmi t.i<dve 
the Bank. A subsequent congressional investigation rovviilod < 
played a large part in the paper\s conversion. 

The Democrats, formerly the I)emocra,tic K(q>ublicans, he 
that was enough. All the old stories about him r(‘vi\HHi, 

cartoons depicting the President as a raving maniac or as a, b 
force the doors of the beautiful marble bank building. But ih 
ing came, and after it was over he had hvvn n'-eh'ctiRi ov 

When Congress reconvened, Cday, who had thought, a nat 
constitutional back before the War of 1812 when was agai 
later discovered it was constitutional whem lu* was for it,, m 
want to know where the Treasury of the lInit,cHl Stut.(\s is.'' B 
decided to remove the government’s (h'posits froTti t.h<^ Bank 
in state, or “pet,’' banks. This was unwis<\ c^speciaJly as part 
ment involved turning the surplus federal funds ovt*r to tlu* 
the windfall wound up in the possession of the s<thools, hut. 
New Hampshire, it was given away to the vot,('rs, and in Cuilfo 
shire, the selectmen simply helped th<nns<dves. 

The uproar over the removal of the deposits' was climaxed 
passage of Clay’s resolution censuring the President,. ‘‘Public p 
the silence of midnight” was the way C'alhoun descrilxHl th 
for the removal. Clay felt the President ha<l assumed wrongfi 
Treasury and that his reasons for removing the def)osit.s from 
“unsatisfactory and msuificient.” 

The Bank resorted to reprisals. In six months it reduce<l 
most $10 million. This was a deliberate attempt to cuilgel th< 
granting a new charter, but Jackson would not be terrorizec 
of corruption,” as he called the Bank. It “is trying to kill m 
Buren, “but I will kill it.” Now a financial crash was inevitabU 
come anyway, but Jackson’s gradual removal of deposits from 
have made for a tolerable transition period had Biddle not 
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restrictive' measures on tht' credit. Factories began to shut down. Philadel- 
uhia which iiad issued (500 l>uiUiing permits during one period of 1833, issued 
onlVeight during the same pi'riod in 1834. Grain prices fell sharply. Some 
compa,nic's were forct'd to postdate paychecks four or five months. Denuncia- 
tions iiet.itions and dist.re'ss memorials poured in upon the President, along 
with di'legations I'gged on by Biddle and Glay. But Jackson felt that most 
of the “pa,nic’’ was art.ilicial, caused by those who “live by borrowing, trade 
on loans and ga.mblers in stocks." In part, he was right. Even John Qumey 
Adams had the grace' to admit that credit abuses and a heedless pursuit of 
nrolit were th<' immediat.e causes. 

For all tlu' pt't.it.ioiu'rs Jackson’s an.swer was the same. “Why am I teased 
with commit.U'e's?” he di'inanded. “Go to Nicholas Biddle. . . . Go to the 
monster. . . -'rh(' people, sir, arc with me.” They were. The people Relieved 
Jackson to be' right, c'V('n when he was wrong. They knew he was fighting 
their fight. J’lu'y thrilled t.o his outburst against what they widely considered 
to be a subversively rebellious group; “If that be your game,” he exclaimed, 
“come wit.h your arnu'il Bank mercenaries, and, by the Et^nal, I will hang 
vou around tlu' Gapit,ol on gallows higher than Haman.” 

^ Business prt'ssuri' finally forced Biddle to retreat. With money again avail- 
•ible and credit easy, t.he second rouml of the economic cycle was suddenly 
in d; way--.! wild iioom. Land sales doubled and redoubled. Speculation ran 
rde “I did not, join in putting down the Bank ... to put up a wilderness of 
local banks " declared the alarmed “Old Bullion” Benton. Eastern hard-money 
min agreed. Jackson listened to them. Then, dismayed by the wild issue of 
naoerbank money in the West and excessive speculation in the public lands, 
he put *u stop to it-so (hastioally that the country plunged from 
into dleaator. On .luly 11, 1«36, he ieeued the Specie tha 

deposit banks an<l receivers of public money could accept nothing but coin 

tTr lTo or public lands. Jackson had 

the ruinous speculation in public lands and curb 

the nation. Hut while hi.s order was sound m East 

4.- * result was to dram much of the gold m me Ji.asi> 

weiwaxd. iLre was consternation among Eastern businessmen. Loans were 
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Attacking Jackson, this waspish 
Whig cartoon depicts him astride 
a porker waxing fat on political 
fare /ackson did not say "to the 
victors belong the spoils," and he 
frowned on dishonest dealings, but 
his errors in judging men could 
be spectacular His New York col- 
lector of customs, Samuel Swart- 
wout, became the first American in 
history to steal a million dollars 


called up. In March 1837 a panics m Mn^laiui hrou, ij^ht a ft 
American c^old supplies. I hat. sprinj^c thret^ ari*at (*()ft<)u Ilian; 
Orleans; 128 companies in N(‘w York wrnt undt'r hy April. 
In IVTay came a run on the’' nations hanks and t hev' susp<ai( 
coin. A hungry mob broke into a New York wareliousia pcUinl 
flour and threw barrels and sacks I'roni tlu‘ vvandow, flnaliy 
estimated 1,()()() bushels of wheat, and 500 harri^ls of flour. 


TT^^WEVER badly executed Jackson s (‘cononuc* pohciiLs ina\ 
XX one can deny that they were' weJI int (>nt ioiuRt. d'lie same 
at least by the standards of a lat.(*r genua'alion for anotlua’ 
which aflected the Indians of the^ HoutJx'rn state's ami territo 
here involved state violations of fenleral paeJs witli the' Imiiar: 
flagrant of these acts the governor of Georgia, in di'Iia 

eral treaties, sent surveyors onto the Indian lands pr<‘para,t.( 
them over to white settlers. 

The President and the courts wc're charg<Hl with enforcing t h 
Jackson took no action. And when Iho Supn'tne ( 5>urf latt'r ru 
the Indians, Jackson, displaying his emstomary highhandi'tl at 
the judiciary, is said to have conummtt'd: “John Marshall has i 
Sion; now let him enforce it." 

Jackson’s stand was in keepin^^ with his <di:inu-t,fr uiui iKu-k^r 
first and last a frontiersman, with the IVontii^rsnien’s iuKraine. 
ward Indians. As a human being he ctoukl be kiiul to them 
instances But as a backwoods soldier he had fought, ami defe; 
a regional politician, moreover, he hail long followed t.he ust 
using Indian troubles as a stick with which to heat, govt>rnnu'i 
into grantog military protection and other eone<.ssions to th<> v 
Now, as President, he was not going to stumi up for lu r igh 
man against those of the whites. ^ 

It was also true that as late as 1825 ) the UniUul StatiNs hmi ha<l 

a token Indian policy. For more than 200 yc>urs now t i 

move<i -slowly foTwal:;. No^ 
iiKe a flood tide, the Indian.s were being ovi^rrun -ind w.u-< 

something had to be done. Years before* 

be fbstSLre ^ 

of ae'Ctof War. hud view, 

and mechanical stiirtiM ?' ““SKbsted vocatinnal eilucat 

resettlement as the only sLsibIe°soi’uS""A * “r 

before Congress a master oT! r Accordingly, Monroe 

Sites west ofthe MiTs'sJLf whe ' 

never care to go. ^ thought that the white 

Actually, by pressure rather than plan thi« kirri 
going on all the time Bur migratic 

mounted steadily through the Ada^^^^jT” adoption of i 

office, he introduLdSe nee Administration. So when J 

the Indian Kemoval Act becr^t““ ltT‘°'' 
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Wlien War I )(r'part,ment. ( cams arrived to negotiate new treaties, the Indians 
received them wit.h a calm born of despair. Since their first sight of the white 
man, they had iic'en t hi' victims of his guns, his devious politics, his firewater 
and his diseases. 'To the Indian mind, land was the gift of the Great Spirit, 
to be used gratefully. Most, t.ribes lived in a kind of simple communism; the 
idea of individual land ownership was unknown to them, and the concept of 
transferring land tit.U's was a mystery that many could not grasp. “I touched 
the goose puill t,o l.he treat.y," the chief Black Hawk later said, “not knowing, 
however, that by that, act. 1 consented to give away my village.” Many tribes 
thus unknowingly coopi'rat.ed in their own undoing. 

The Indians of t,lu> Norl,hea,st presented no real problem. By 1830 they 
were nothing but a. shattered jumble of remnants. The once-powerful Six 
Nations Iroipiois had bemi sma,shed by the Revolution; the pro-British major- 
ity had tlc>d int.o ()nt.ario and only a small pro-American element remained 
in New York Stal.t\ rewarded for their loyalty with a life of squalor and pri- 
vation. The Delaware of the Middle Atlantic Coast had been gradually forced 
to move a.cross t.lu' Mississippi River. 

I N the old Northwest., t.hc' Indians had rallied briefly under their brilliant 
leader, 'recumseh. His dream was a mighty one — to end any further cession 
of Indian lands, and t.o unit.e all tribes from the Floridas to the Great Lakes 
in one mighty confederation. His fire and eloquence almost accomplished this. 
But his Indians were crushed at Tippecanoe, ending the dream. Tecumseh 
himself was slain in frontier lighting during the War of 1812. 

Early in t,ht‘ ccuitury, the Sauk had ceded most of what is now northwest- 
ern Illinois, southern Wisconsin and eastern Missouri. Black Hawk, the tribe’s 
foremost chief, later renounced the treaty. The Americans then did business 
with a more willing Sauk named Keokuk, and negotiated new treaties with 
him. Black Hawk found his lands overrun by white squatters and his people 
hounded by troops sent to enforce the cessions. He led his tribe across the 
Mississippi, but the soldiers followed. When in desperation he sent emis- 
saries to the whites, they were killed. At last Black Hawk fought back — and 
volunteers promptly poured out of every frontier hamlet to hunt him down. 
Young Captain Abraham Lincoln, hiking cross-country with a band of “hay 
foot, straw foot” Illinois irregulars, was spared the ugly sight of others catch- 
ing up with Black Hawk. IMr when federal troops trapped the chief’s forces, 
a white flag of surrender was flying. They ignored it and cold-bloodedly shot 
the Indians down. 

Of some 500 braves, with their women and children, only a handful escaped 
slaughter. Black Hawk surrendered and was brought to Washington as a pris- 
oner. There he came face to face with a battle-scarred warrior who, like him- 
self, was nearing 70: Andrew Jackson. The chief told the President: “I am a 
man and you are another. I took up the hatchet for my part to avenge injuries 
which my people could no longer endure. ... I say no more of it; it is known 
to you.” In 1833 Black Hawk was released, but not before he was paraded as 
an exhibit through the streets of several Eastern cities. Now, however, the 
volatile public, instead of looking down on him, lionized the old chief. At last 
Black Hawk was permitted to join the pitiful remnant of his tribe in Iowa. 
His last stand, which was dignified by the name of the Black Hawk War, 
marked the end of Indian resistance in the region. 



Osceola, tribal leader 
ond Seminole War, ^ 
and "good looking, wii< 
effeminate smile," but 
formidable warrior. T 
ly seized by U S tro( 
truce talks, he langui 
months in prison The 
halj his face vermtliot, 
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some thought of a bn 
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John Ross, though he had but a 
trace of Indian blood, was beloved 
by the Cherokee He fought with 
them against the Creeks and rose 
to become chiej His aristocratic 
bearing led George Catlin, who 
drew this portrait, to "testify to 
the urbanity of his manner 
and the purity of his language " 



John Jolly, Cherokee chief, adopt- 
ed young Sam Houston, who ran 
away from home to be among "the 
untutored children of the forest." 
Chief Jolly gave up his lands vol- 
untarily. Other tribesmen were 
so enraged by this that they pro- 
nounced the death penalty on any 
Indian who followed his example. 


It was in the South that the drama o! Indian removal was 
greatest tragedy. For the Five C^ivilized Tribes who live<l h< 
their way to being absorbed in the mainstrcNim of Amerieai 
good homes, prosperous farms; many were well-to-do. Mar 
and Choctaw natives had intermarried with the whites, h 
Whiteman’s dress, and lived in the white man’s houses. The ( 
saw nation, whose braves had never lost a major bat tle, had ( 
breed of horse. The Cherokee nation had built roads, schoo 
by 1828 these eager, adaptable people had invent-cnl a writU 
were printing their own newspaper. In Florida, the Seminol 
off from the Creeks, were prospering. dTeir population, swe 
nants of other tribes and runaway Negro slaves, was almost 
ugees fleeing the armies of Jackson during the War of 1812 . 

But once the Indian Removal Act was la w, (Georgia, Alab; 
sippi could hardly wait to clear the live great tribc\s from th 
To the whites, the only Indian worse than an uncivilized In 
lized (and therefore competitive) one. So, in deflance of trea 
had signed with the federal government, these states proceed 
dian lands. Georgia passed laws abolishing tribal rule an<i put 
directly under state jurisdiction. While bootleggers kept the 
ized with whiskey, hordes of squatters and speculators invade- 
ritory, seeking free land. 

T hen came the battle before the Supreme Ck)urt, led and 
ans by the brilliant attorney William Wirt. The court rulec 
had no right to pass laws contrary to federal treaties with tl 
Jackson looked upon Wirt’s struggle as ^‘wicked,” insisting tha 
hopes among the Indians that public opinion would never pc 
filled. Jackson could have enforced the decision had he wished 
the Indians removed, treaties or no treaties. 

So Jackson— or ^^Sharp Knife/’ as the Indians had called hi: 
Creek War days — appealed to the Indians themselves. He jo 
ward and went among the chiefs, urging their “voluntary” re 
homa. He offered liberal inducements of money and land. 

Some agreed to go. Others were forced. Helplessly the br 
about, giving farewell touches to beloved rocks and streams 
bitter cold winter of 1831, the first migrants, small bands o 
parted. The promised government money did not arrive. Ice fl 
sissippi and then outbreaks of cholera decimated the tribes. T 
put out on the road in 1836, with their unwilling tribesmen 
chained in double file. About 3,500 of this nation’s 15,000 wo 
hunger and exposure by the time they reached Oklahoma. In 1 
asaw, laden with baggage and slowed by their herds of horse 
faces and heavy hearts westward. A year later the 17,000 Ct 
their migration, 4,000 of them perishing along the way. Ever 
Indians would know this enforced journey as “the trail of te 
The Seminole determined to fight. The result was the longes 
and costliest ($20,000,000 and 1,500 troops killed) of the Un, 
dian wars. The Seminole lost their best leader when the bold 
Osceola was seized while parleying under a flag of truce. 
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months later in military prison. Not until August 1842 was a Seminole treaty 
of peace signed. Then, except for a small group which hid out in the Florida 
Everglades (and never did oflicially make peace with the United States), they 
too were herded westward into Oklahoma. 

The woes of the emigrant Indians did not stop on the far side of the Mis- 
sissippi. They were scourged by ei:>idemics, betrayed or abandoned by the 
whites for gain or expediency, set upon by warlike Western Indians whose 
own troubles were just beginning. However, by the time Jackson's hand- 
picked successor, Martin Van Buren, completed his four-year term, the re- 
moval was virtually complete, and a shameful episode in the nation's history 
was, for the moment, at an end. 

I N the summer of 1836 Jackson made a campaign tour in Tennessee for 
Van Buren. It was too much for the frail hero. After his return to the White 
House he collapsed, bleeding from the lungs, and was put to bed. For two 
days it was a (piestion whether he would live or die. From then on, Jackson's 
greatest task was merely to live. His unyielding will held off this enemy as it 
had all earlier challengers. His hair grew whiter, his face more deeply lined. 
He had to give up his long walks and horseback rides. He came downstairs 
only five times between November 1836 and March 4, 1837. 

His last battle was fought out on the floor of the Senate. On January 16, 
1837, a committee room in the Capitol could have doubled for the Senate 
restaurant. It was laden with ham, turkey, beef, pickles, coffee and wines. 
For here Benton had spread a feast to sustain the '"expungers," the loyal Jack- 
son men who would fight that day and night to bring about the last Jacksoni- 
an victory, the expunging of the resolution of censure for the removal of de- 
posits. On the day the vote was taken, Clay appeared dressed all in black; it 
was said he was in mourning for the Constitution. For the censure was ex- 
punged, and Jackson was exonerated. 

At the inauguration in 1837, the crowd did not gaze at Martin Van Buren 
but at the frail old man with the bowed head who was near him. “For once,” 
observed Benton, “the rising was eclipsed by the setting sun.” When it was all 
over and Jackson began to descend the steps to his carriage, a great shout 
rent the air, such “as power never commanded. ... It was affection, grati- 
tude, and admiration,” and Benton felt “an emotion which had never passed 
through me before.” 

Van Buren graciously asked the retired Executive to remain for at least a 
month as his guest at the White House before attempting the journey home. 
But Jackson would stay only two days. The next day, meeting with friends, 
Jackson issued a warning: “Never once take your eyes off Texas, and never 
let go of fifty-four-forty [the Oregon country].” And he voiced a regret that he 
had not shot Henry Clay or hanged John C. Calhoun. 

These remarks show the dualism of the man: his surface impulsiveness, his 
underlying carefulness where the public safety was concerned. Undoubtedly 
he would have liked to have been another Jefferson, who doubled the size of 
the country. But he knew that to bring in Texas would mean war with Mex- 
ico and to settle the boundary dispute in Oregon on his terms would mean 
war with England — and he had pledged peace. On the other hand, he had 
bluffed France with the promise that he would seize French property if long- 
outstanding debts were not paid. His violent threat worked. Though France 
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Menewa, fabled Cree 
was an old adversary 
Jackson But he later 
white man's ways^ bt 
owner of large herds c 
was even a U.S. ally 
against the Seminole 
less, when the Creeks 
Menewa was exiled 



THE PRESIDENT EMBATTLED 



sxrsro the pibst. 


King Andrew the First” tramples 
the Constitution in this cartoon 
by the political opposition Jack- 
son's repeated flouting of Supreme 
Court decisions infuriated the 
Whigs, they referred to him as 
a dictator, tyrant and demagogue 
But it was helpless invective: al- 
though the Whigs had the news- 
papers and cartoonists on their 
side, Jackson had the voters on his. 


talked of war, in the end a peaceful solut ion was reachc 
mediation. American prestige was never so high. f]urope 
reminded that a treaty with the United States could not 
Yetthelegacy of Jacksonian democra.cy was mixcHi. 1 1 is [ 
indefensible. In politics, more signiticant. than tln^ a,l)us(\s < 
was the increased use of government as a pa,rt.isaai polit. 
nomically, the people suffered during Jackson’s priLsidcnicy. 
the currency he had brought crashing down upon t,hc‘ p( 
asters he had hoped to avoid. Though in crushing i.hv Ha 
real threat to democratic processes, in doing so he had in 
the inflationists and the hard-money rncni. He ha,<l oppo 
and irresponsible banking, but in warring on oiu^ he* hn.d 
Out of all this came the most ironic lesson of all: thal. if a. i 
sincerity about saving the people, no matU^r how his a.ctioi 
they will still love him. It was Jaekson’s dedicat, ion t.hat, t 
They went right on voting for him~he probably could ha 
fora third and fourth and fifth term. Yea.rs aft,<n' his dea 
voting for Andrew Jackson. 


H e left Van Buren a legacy of disaster. The* Uit,tU‘ Magi 
gan with the election of his running maU‘, Itichaxd Me* 
was the personal selection ol fJiickson. Vot^ers liad st^para,!, 
vice-presidential choices in those days, and t.h<*y faikMl t 
clear majority. As a consequence the vice-presi<lcmtial el(*<’J, 
the Senate, for the only time in United States hist,ory, beh 
assume the office. 


Panic held the country in its grip. It was t,ho worst depi 
States had ever known, but by the time it struck, Jackson--- 
responsibility for the crash— had left the White House, as p 
the height of the 1837 panic Van Huron was President, so it, 
All were affected. Britain clamped down on its credit. Ck)tt 
to catastrophically low levels. Wheat, rye and oats sold at 
In New York mobs gathered at the locked doors of factorie 
of 1837, no less than 90 per cent of the Eastern factories h 
winter the destitute filled city streets, and families evicte< 
of rent clung to each other for warmth outside their former 
upon them. Many starved. Many froze. 

And Van Buren? The Magician had no rabbits to pull out 
by. Hungry for reassurance, the people would have greater 
message, but he issued none. The man who could manipu 
behind the scenes could not act himself. He preferred to 
mentals, and fundamentals meant little politically. 

^ which was to divorce the banking system i 
the federal government. He proposed setting up for the go 
series of subtreasuries in the nation's leading cities as rei 
federal funds. All money that was due the United States ^ 
paid in gold, silver or Treasury notes. This would deal anotf 
lation in the public lands. 

Tl^ foremost champion of this plan on the floor of Con£rr( 
and his return to the Democratic party enraged the Clay 
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"TIPPECANOE AND 


looked upon him as their ally. It was Calhoun’s influence that finally pushed 
the subtreasury bill through in 1840. 

Calhoun was looking far beyond a mere banking system. In taking his 
stand he had made what has been called the most significant single decision 
reached by an American leader before the Civil War. He was looking toward a 
realignment of the entire American political party system. The businessmen 
of the North and the planters of the South had long been united in the Whig 
party. Calhoun’s aim now was to draw all Southerners into the ranks of the 
Democrats, the great plantation owners along with the smaller farmers of the 
Jefliersonian tradition. 

There was a lop:ic here. The Whigs still favored a centralized National Bank; 
a Bank favored Eastern industrialism; Eastern industrialism, Calhoun saw, 
would support slavery only so long as it received no economic challenge from 
it. In the end, therefore, industrialism was the deadly enemy of Southern 
agrarianism. Hence the South must unite in one party for its own protection 
and must support a decentralized banking system under which the wealth of 
the country could not be sucked into central coffers in the East. The South 
must unite against the 'Terrible giant” of finance capitalism. Thus were drawn 
the battle lines of the future. 

Meanwhile, lines had formed for a battle of an entirely different kind. One 
of the more ridiculous election contests in American history got under way 
in 1840 with a log cabin and cider barrels on display in the principal cities. 
Mediocrity triumphed; the time for greatness was over. The first President 
to be really chosen by the jieople — or rather by the party leaders — was William 
Henry Harrison, who had been defeated in 1836 by Van Buren. Harrison was 
still the same man as the candidate who had lost four years before, but his 
public relations campaign was different. If the people no longer had “Old 
Hickory/' they could now have “Old Tippecanoe,” the log-cabin candidate, 
and a greater American military hero “than any other . . . now living.” They 
could have a “Jackson candidate” who, though he had no policies whatever, 
Jacksonian or otherwise, was praised because: 

He lives in a cabin built of logs, 

Drinks nothing but hard cider too. 

He plows his own ground, and feeds his own hogs, 

This fellow of Tippecanoe. 

Against myths such as these it mattered little that Harrison actually lived 
in a 16-room mansion on an estate of 3,000 acres. It did not matter that Van 
Buren, who had been born and reared in grim poverty, was the real “man of 
the people.” Van Buren ate with gold spoons and perfumed his whiskers — 
these were the “issues” that mattered. The people went to the polls and elect- 
ed the machine-made recipient of all this shrewd propaganda. 

For the first time in the history of the republic, declared the Washington 
Globe, “the power of money has triumphed over intelligence.” Jacksonian 
democracy had come full circle. Jackson had proved the people wanted a 
military hero; now they had one. 

Then fate struck. The elderly President died one month after his inaugura- 
tion — and his running mate, John Tyler, a former Democrat who had been 
slipped onto the ticket simply to woo anti-Jacksonian Democratic votes in 
the South, was, by the grace of God, President of the United States. 








The "Log CJabin Ma 
helped end the fackso 
candidate William t 
son, victor of Tippeca 
issue— "$2 a day an 
for everyone" — but m 
melodies He had the 
Waltz" to dance to, t 
march to and thousai 
to sing' "Tippecanoe c 
And with 'em we'll bee 




Congress and politics in con 


■pvURiNG the second decade of the Ihth (\>ntury, a ik'w 
gressmen rode into otlice on a wave of nat ioiuilisin. 
figures who would dominate legislation until 1850 ha.<l a,r 
T'wojhelow) were born to be antagonists: John (ialhoiuj 
the cast-iron man” who championed states' rights and f 
Webster ol Massachusetts, whose organ voice* and impa,ssi 
rang out in behall ol mercantile New England. At, least tl 
tucky’s Henry Clay (opposite), beloved evc‘n by advc'rsaaie 
spirit of the age and represented it best as tin* high prie** 
This new generation lacked the background, int(>l](*ctu- 
grandeur ol the founding fathers. Essentially its nu'mber*- 
politicians, consummately skilled at appealing to-and r<*p 
bitions and prejudices of their grass-roots constituents. It 
with strong provincial and party loyalties, that they grat 

?e T Ta America’s rapid gr'owth : 

Yet as hardheaded realists, they managed to reconcih* inn 

of interest into national policy and working law. In so doini 
gress to unprecedented power as the clearinghouse of the d 




defying federa^a^^T^ def Jfd th^ th® Southern states for 

resigned as the 



stands (opi 

lus ^eat career. Only the presidency 
Western man . . . with Northern prin 
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The House in action old chamber of the House of Repr 

apr Hall, comes aglow in solemn sple 
the great chandelier are lit for an eveni 
picture, a detail of a painting by San 
tains individual portraits of 65 of the 1; 
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House plus assorted others — Supreme Court justices (on the 
dais at left rear), a senator, reporters, a clerk, even a Pawnee 
Indian chief in the gallery at right. Compared with the Senate, 
whose members were elected by state legislatures, the House 
in the 1800s was truly **of the people.” The representatives 


were an earthy lot whose high spirits eru 
laughter at the coarse humor of frontier congr 
lence on the floor and duels along the Potoi 
drinkers. Others gambled, and Henry Clay, 
six times, was not the only one to lose a i 



AMUSINcrrUH n< 
woods K,(‘pr(\s<nit, 
C'rock<d,t, rousos 
with his (\'irtJiy hi 
a, by t Ih‘ \ 

vvais said t.o havi^ 
would “(vit any ni. 
lx> .hiokson/’ Hut, 1 
postal Old Hi(‘ko 


The influence of the press in politi(*al wars 


A s the battles in Congress increased in bitterness 
- and complexity, the press rose to new heights of 
power, thriving on the public’s growing appetite for po- 
litical news. Partisan journals kept battalions of writers 
busy influencing as well as informing their readers. 

In the early 1800s a new element was added. Lithog- 
raphy— a cheap, simple method of reproducing pictures 
from stone — was imported from Europe, and suddenly 
political handbills blossomed on fences and walls all 
across the land. Thousands of these pictures, some of 
them hand-colored, were sold for a dime or a quar- 
ter and were hung in living rooms and front windows, 
iytists with pens dipped in vitriol were enrolled by the 
lithography companies. In their hands the cartoon be- 
came, by the 1830s, a deadly weapon of political warfare. 


SILENCMG JACKSON, Henry Clay is shown stitch- 
D ^ lip® during the battle over the 

Ba^ of the U.S. The Senate had censured Jackson 
and he wrathfully replied. Then Clay refused to let 
Jackson s retort be officially recorded in the Senate. 
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MOCKING CALHOUN, a lithograph depicts him as Joshua, 
Commanding the Sun to Stand Still,” imputing to him the re- 
actionary aims inscribed in the balloon above. Fittingly, the 


sun (upper left) which Calhoun seeks to halt is a prin 
the power of which he had ample opportunity to re^ 
the nullification crisis and in the later struggles ov( 




THE CAPITOL, center of pow- 
er, rears its copper-covered 
dome over the soggy plain of 
early Washington. The build- 
ing's north and south wings 
were begun in 1851, its pres- 
ent iron dome five years later. 
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THE PEOPLE, the source of 
power, gather in a carnival 
mood to vote in Independ- 
ence Hall. By the mid-1830s, 
improved roads sped Phila- 
delphia’s election returns to 
Washington in just two days. 
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Party maeliiiies to tap the roots of national power 


E xciting new leadership in Congress was but one to vote their personal, business and sectic 
aspect of the political change sweeping America. As the electorate expanded, techniques 1 

Between the elections of 1824 and 1844, the vote for its power grew more sophisticated. The pc 

President jumped some 750 per cent, while the popula- reached out from the U.S. Capitol into 

tion did not quite double. Contributing to this dispro- as Andrew Jackson put it, “To give effect 

portionate increase were the ballots of many citizens ciples, you must avail yourself of the phj 

formerly disenfranchised by poverty or lack of property. an organized body of men. . . Marshah 

But even greater numbers were simply awakening to the local machines, voters came out with a 

practical consequences of national policy and beginning that appalled those who feared the rule oi 



A great burst 
of oratory 
that ended an age 

The slavery issue, which had flared 
up repeatedly in Congress, erupted 
once again when California asked 
to join the Union as a free state in 
1849. Like an old firehorse answer- 
ing the alarm, Henry Clay arrived, 
re-elected senator following seven 
years' absence. Now 72 and infirm, 
The Great Pacificator" had to be 
helped up the Senate steps on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1850, but his old power re- 
turned as he started to set forth 
(right) a '^comprehensive scherf?^ of 
settling amicably the whole ques- 
tion in all of its bearings." 

Clay’s Compromise of 1850 was 
mercilessly attacked by Calhoun 

(stdTidzng third from right) and bril- 
liantly defended by Webster (seated 
at left with cupped ear). Debate raged 
on into summer. Finally in Septem- 
ber the plan was rammed through 
as five separate laws. It would pre- 
^rve the Union for 10 years more. 
But it marked the last important 
appearance, of the three giants and 
signaled the end of a splendid age. 
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PERFECTION 


I N the mixed farming, forest and manufacturing country of western Penn- 
sylvania in the 1840s an oasis of tranquil green glowed on a plain above the 
waters of the Ohio River. Its well-kept fences and rich fields rippling in the 
summer breezes were in sparkling contrast to the more modest farmland and 
tangled woods surrounding it. This was the settlement of the Harmony Soci- 
ety, one of numerous “communistic” groups which existed in the industrial 
and intellectual ferment of 19th Century America. Inspirationists, Shakers, 
Perfectionists, Mormons — all across the country a great array of hopeful Uto- 
pians established communities, each avowedly communistic in its pooling of 
resources and earnings for the good of all. 

This was not, of course. Communism as later generations would know it. 
The militant international movement of Marx and Engels, with its emphasis 
on class war and revolution, did not yet exist. The American communists of 
the early and middle 1800s were peaceful people seeking a better way to live 
by sharing the profits of their toil with their neighbors. 

The communistic societies were only one part of a vast search for perfection 
that obsessed Americans of the 1840s. Any man, the American philosopher 
Ralph Waldo Emerson wrote to the British historian Thomas Carlyle, might 
have a plan for a model society in his pocket. This intellectual turmoil had its 
beginnings in the 1830s, as Americans started to read more and more. There 
was the penny press, epitomized by the New York Herald and the New York 


AN ADROIT POLITICIAN, Martin Van Buren wears a satis- 
fied expression in this portrait— but as Jackson’s hand- 
picked successor he reaped problems his patron sowed. 



THE PURSUIT OP PERFECTION 


Sun. Magazines like Godey's Lady's Book, 'I'hv Knickerbocker and t.ht 
Literary Messenger were circulated widely. The South (kirolinian Wi 
more Simms was writing his robust tales of the Yarnass(>e War. Md 
Poe, lost in an alcoholic maze, was sharing his nightmare world with 
and fascinated readers. 

The first volume of George Bancroft's History of the United State.' 
peared by 1834, as well as Davy Crockett.’s heavily embroidered A 
phy. Washington Irving was writing of his trowels in Spain and the ^ 
West. James Penimore Cooper was creating romant ic characters such 
erstocking, Chingachgook and Uncas in his tales of noble forest sa 
In Boston, the little essayist-poet Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes was 
himself on his status as first citizen of “the Hub of the llnivtmse. " Hi 
IVlassachusetts, hJathaniel Hawthorne was pondering t.ht* tjuesl.ion t 
The ScarLet Letter, which he started to write in 1841), whilt* all t.he p 
darkness seemed to be hovering t)ver Herman Melville as he wrott* I 
Moby Dick, novels “broiled in hell-lire.” It was no accident perhap: 
much intellectual fire came out of New England, with il.s Protesta 
tion, its harsh winters and its tight little farms girtled with rocks and lo 
Reform was surging up along with the creativity. Emt^rson, Hu* phi 
and essayist, described a motley group l.hat had gatheretl in Boston t< 
and to pray as “madmen, madwomen, men with beards, Dunkers, 
tonia.ns, Come-outers, Groaners, Agrarians, Seventh-Day Baptists, < 
Abolitionists, Calvinists, Unitarians, and Philosophers.” But there w 
for each and all. 

One ardent Utopian called 1843 “the wonderful year.” That year a ^ 
constable, William Miller, declared the world was about to end, and 
New England and New York Millerites made their ascension robes. 
Prepare to meet your God” on boulders and mounted roofs to iiw 
ascent to the hereafter. Others concentrated their hopes on this world 

LEADERS IN AN EMERGING LITERARY TRADITION 



Novelist James Pemmore Cooper 
loved the wilderness. From Europe 
in 1831 he spoke of his yearning 
"to plunge into the forests. " But 
returning, he found a land that 
was growing more and more ur- 
banized, and raged: "God protect 
the country that has nothing but 
commercial towns for capitals." 



Nathaniel Hawthorne stood aside 
from his times, but he had strong 
opinions He condemned use of the 
nude figure in art, and he thought 
the frank views on sex expressed 
by Margaret Fuller (opposite page) 
were improper, for they furnished 
clues by which her mind's "in- 
most secrets may be searched out " 



Herman Melville led an adventur- 
ous life, even visiting the South 
Sea cannibals— although his fa- 
ther had considered him so frail 
he advised the boy to "avoid green 
fruit and unseasonable exposure 
to the sun." In another wrong 
guess, the father represented his 
son as 'slow in comprehension." 



William Gilmore Simn 
South's leading novelu 
a prolific writer of his 
raphy and poetry. His 
said he could write mot 
hour than a printer co 
a week. Poe called hirr 
writer of fiction in A 
but the South all but ig 
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THE COMMUNISM OF BE 


nois, Joseph Smith was receiving divine revelations regarding the sanctity of 
polygamy and was eagerly passing them on to his Latter-day Saints, other- 
wise known as Mormons. Elsewhere in the country, the advocates of women's 
rights, of total abstinence from alcohol and of sundry other uplifting causes 
were preaching their doctrines. 

The most publicized of America's variegated 19th Century communistic 
groups was Brook Farm, the grand experiment of the Transcendental move- 
ment. New England's Transcendentalists sought to transcend human experi- 
ence, to seek a higher spiritual reality. The underlying logic of their rationale 
lay in Unitarianism, which swept like a scythe across New England early in 
the 19th Century, cutting down the old Puritan dogmas, preaching the one- 
ness of God, the goodness of man and the sacredness of reason, insisting that 
human problems were capable only of human solution. However, while the 
Transcendentalists accepted the Unitarian doctrine that Christ was not God 
(but had honored man by becoming man), they went even further. They saw 
the individual soul as a part of God — so man's ultimate self-reliance was not 
to be questioned. 

At Brook Farm, the Transcendentalists put this self-reliance to the test. 
“Our ulterior aim is nothing less than Heaven on Earth," the newspaper edi- 
tor Charles A. Dana declared. The 200-acre colony, nine miles from Boston, 
was founded by George Ripley, who had been a Unitarian minister. Its im- 
mediate goal was, in his words, “to insure a more natural union between in- 
tellectual and manual labor." 

Unfortunately, the Transcendentalist group was not very well organized' to 
achieve this lofty aim. It should have had a far higher percentage of manual 
laborers and a much lower percentage of intellectuals than it actually had. 
Even so, the place was an earthly paradise for a time. ^^There were never such 
witty potato-patches and such sparkling cornfields," one member recalled 
later. Boston was handy for intellectual refreshment, and most of those who 


WARRIORS FOR THE RIGHTS OF WOMEN 



Emma Hart Willard, founder of 
the Troy Female Seminary, at first 
could not afford to hire professors 
to teach science subjects So she 
studied up and taught them her- 
self She also wrote poetry, but 
the only verses that survive are 
the lyrics to that basso's despair, 
"Rocked m the Cradle of the Deep " 



Dorothea Dix, who battled to im- 
prove the lot of the insane, stood 
for no nonsense A pupil recalled 
that as a schoolteacher "it was in 
her nature to use the whip, and 
use It she did." Later as superin- 
tendent of nurses in the Civil War 
her rule was brief "All nurses 
are required to be plain-looking 





Frances Wright, crusader for the 
rights of American women, was 
bom in Scotland, She visited the 
United States when she was 23 
and again when she was 29, and 
finally decided to stay and change 
things. She was against religion, 
legal marriage and banks, and in 
favor of emancipating the slaves. 



The free woman's id> 
garet Fuller. Ralph 
son said k^r genius 
homeliness," but H 
commented that "a i 
and two or three bo, 
would have emai 
from a good deal 
nonsense." She late 


THE PURSUIT OF PERFECTION 



The Shakers danced their religious 
services They formed in two lines, 
forearms out and hands hanging, 
then they moved in rhythm toward 
and away from one another As 
they danced they sang religious 
songs. One was a hymn which 
went: "With ev'ry gift / will unite. 
And join in sweet devotion 
To worship Cod is my delight. 
With hands and feet in motion " 


shared in the great experiment looked back upon it after 
Despite a steady turnover in membership. Brook Farm < 
to 1847 — ^but it had more renown than influence. It produc 
that were not great already. In fact, the foremost exponet 
dental faith never really settled there. The noted Tran 
Bronson Alcott set up his own ideal society for the contt 
things at Fruitlands, near the village of Harvard, 30 mil 
but in a bleak January when the money and the members 
dream” became as blighted as winter apples. 

By the time the noble experiment ended, Brook Farm v 
and the property had to be sold to meet the bills. As for t, 
ists’ ideas, they caused few lasting ripples. Hawthorne, wh 
savings into the community and lived there intermittent! 
Brook Farm “certainly the most romantic episode” in his 
daydream, and yet a fact.” In 1852 he gave the expert men 
endearing) portrayal in his novel The Blithedale Romanc 
thorne believed that “the yeoman and the scholar ... a 
dividuals and can never be melted into one substance.” 


AS for the complete Transcendentalist Henry Thoroau, 
XX feet state (population: one) on the shores of Walden 
where he lived in happy isolation for 26 months. He decline 
national state that permitted slavery — and if this meant 
post office, he said, that suited him, for he could think of 
cared to receive from the post office anyhow. His desire wai 
as deliberately and as silently as nature, and he did. Hi 
watched the changing colors of the pond, absorbing nature 
wlmle body is one sense and imbibes delight through eve 
One leading philosopher of perfection was the French 
Fourier, whose beliefs— notably that people should be allow 
work they found themselves best suited for— were ollicia 
years after his death by several American groups, that had ; 
afar, including the Brook Farm communists. Another lead 
was organized at Red Bank, New Jersey. Its members tried 
with small industry; it too had a relatively short life. 

The Fourier groups were viewed with tolerance by most 
great clamor arose against other sects which were thought 
moral values of society. The Mormon leader Joseph Smit; 

successor as prophet, Brigham You 
flee with his flock in 1846 to the wilderness of Utah when £ 
^cept polygamy as God’s plan. A rugged Dartmouth gradi 
Humphrey Noyes, who announced in the 1830s that he had ] 

f out of Putney, Vermont, in 1; 

tended his belief in the common sharing of all property to ir 
group of Perfectionists followed him to Oneida, New York, 
a- F Perfectionists went on their way happily 

ffisturbed, for 30 years. Among this group any exclusive It 
people for each other was denounced as “selfish love” and cor 
amy and marriage in the conventional sense were forbiddei 
the children of all. They were taken from their mothers as s^ 
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weaned and were systematically reared in communal nurseries. One visitor to 
Oneida expressed concern over these plump and healthy children, with their 
strange lack of buoyancy and gladness. Yet another observer, admiring them 
in their beautiful playrooms, thought them an unusually “merry set of in- 
fants.” And the record shows that these healthy children of eugenic experi- 
ment turned out well. 

By 1879 there was mounting criticism of the Perfectionists’ peculiarities 
both in New York State and in the Oneida group itself. Noyes, threatened by 
legal action for his views on marriage and other matters, put himself beyond 
the reach of the courts by moving across the border to Canada. From that 
haven he sent back to the community a plan— which was swiftly adopted — 
permitting the members to marry legally among themselves. In 1880 Oneida 
was reorganized as a business corporation. In this manifestation, the Oneida 
Community still thrives and its products— notably its own brand of silver 
plate — are widely known. 

The communistic societies which flourished seem to have been the ones that 
were not composed primarily of idealistic intellectuals. The “educated peo- 
ple” often quarreled and split up. Generally it was the farmers and workmen, 
with just a scattering of college graduates and with a strong religious motiva- 
tion, who made a success of such groups as the Shakers and Perfectionists. 
The other communistic societies were usually of German origin, and a keen 
observer noted that “the Germans make better communists than any other 
people.” Whatever their origin, all of these groups lived under a basic commu- 
nist philosophy, perhaps best voiced by the founders of a later society, the 
Cedar Vale Community in Kansas; “To achieve both communism and indi- 
vidual freedom, or to lead persons of all kinds of opinions to labor together 
for their common welfare.” In many of these communities all money brought 
in was turned over to a common fund. Typical of the economic structure were 
the Aurora Commune in Oregon and Bethel Commune in Missouri, where 
each family received pigs for meat, cows for milk and land for a vegetable 
garden, but was also expected to use these benefits to raise a surplus of 
chickens, eggs and produce which could be traded for other supplies or sold 
for the good of the community. 

I N all groups the individual will was subordinated to the general welfare. 

Despite a certain elementary form of political democracy, individualism 
was held in check by the unquestioning obedience given to what the Shakers 
quaintly called the “leading characters,” people like the tall, stoop-shouldered 
Albert Brisbane, prophet of the Fourierists in America; George Rapp, the 
kindly founder of the Harmony Society in Pennsylvania; the Mormon leaders 
Smith and Young; Noyes of the Perfectionists. The Shakers, who by the 1840s 
were the largest communistic society in America, with 18 settlements from 
Maine to Kentucky, were guided by the overwhelming spiritual influence of 
one woman, their hallowed “Mother Ann.” A former cook in a Manchester, 
England, infirmary, who could neither read nor write, she had suffered per- 
secution and lain in jail for her religion, but she was never embittered. “God 
is love,” she said, “and if you love God, you will love one another.” 

Almost all these societies had some kind of religious basis. The Perfec- 
tionists of Oneida believed that community of goods and persons was com- 
manded by Jesus, who would then save all from sin and death. The Mormons 



Standing amid the Wi 
Great Salt Valley, Brii 
and the Mormon eldei 
a chief of the Utes Ah 
leaders called this th 
Land, many a Saint 
dismal site of the fuU 
Salt Lake City with u 
may. "Weak and wea 
moaned one newcome 
rather go a thousand m 
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Elizabeth Cady Stanton, leader in 
the drive for women's rights, some- 
times grew tired of the demands 
made on her time Then she would 
threaten "As soon as you all be- 
gin to ask too much of me, I shall 
have a baby " And she had seven 


believed that God had especially favored them with a revelatio 
truth. The Separatists, a German jj^roup in Zoar, Ohio, lived by ;i 
ilar to that practiced by such modern sect s as t he River lind.hrei 
nonites. “All ceremonies are banished from arnonj; us,” t,h('y dec 
cannot send our children into the schools of Hubylon. . . . We ca 
the state as soldiers.” 

The strange paroxysms with which the Shakers met, rejiresei 
“the spirit world”— the marching:, shulllins and whirling, “hack 
as swiftly as if driven by the wind”— excited the greatest curie 
outsiders. The Shakers believed in celibacy. As a conseejuence, the 
Shaker offs^pring to carry on the movement, and it. ultimately dwir 
Harmony Society also was celibate. The watchword of the Inspira 
the Amana Community, which still nourishes in a much-rncxlilie 
Iowa, was: “Fly from intercourse with women, as a highly dangero 
and magical lire.” I3ut despite efforts to keep th(> sexes apart, the y 
ol Amana generally was allowed to marry the girl of his choice. In t 
and Bethel communities normal family life was maintained. 



Lucretia bAott, mild, imperturbable 
Quaker, was Elizabeth Stanton's 
helper, and a dangerous foe m a 
debate Her proud husband was 
generous with tips to her oppo- 
nents "If she thinks thee IS wrong, 
thee had better look it over again '' 



Martha Wnght, Lucretia s sister, 
kept knitting at a women's rights 
convention, as did other delegates. 
When Elizabeth Stanton objected, 
Martha's daughter advised /zer 
in a poem not to get in a "snit/ 

Against your sisterhood who knit" 


I JN aaaiuon to the Utopian ^t^oups, the era saw the beginnings of 
X movement and the emergence of many remarkable women 
the most remarkable of them all was Margaret Fuller, editor of the 
dentahst organ. The Dial. Her father started drilling her in Jxitin 
was SIX, and in maturity she told her close friend Emerson: “I nov 
the people worth knowing in America, and J find no intellect com 
my own.” Despite its arrogance, her statement may have been right 
Boston’s leading thinkers accepted her as an equal. In 1845 she fore 
the whoU movement for women’s rights with her resounding boo 
the Ntneteenth Century. 

She was the first American woman to join the working press, wri 
tively for Horace Greeley’s New York Tribune. “We would have e 
laid open to Woman as freely as to Man,” she proclaimed, adding: ' 
e sea-captains, if you will.” She practiced what she preached to t 
of becoming, if not a sea captain, America’s first woman foreign c 
dent. She covered the 1848-1849 revolution in Italy and sent th 
vivid ivar dispatches. As homely as she was brilliant, she still enjoy< 
mmantic career. She married one of the fighters in the Italian revc 

iunTor”'RnK^ a marquis, Angelo Ossoli, who was 10 

luT ^ conclusion. In 1850 as she returned 

ica with her husband and infant son to publish a book on the Itali 

nobll r was peeked off the New York coast and all three died 
e dreams of her undaunted pioneering were fulfilled by othe) 

not the m?d ? t Tf ^ Popular belief, the early women’s rights mover 
^ i of fanatics or of frustrated old maids. The first leac 

Sfivltlnto" intelligent I 

Siat^ thrrivh;7nf° children and simply thought wome 

holdLt of i <^it^2eiis-especially in regard to the vote 

oMmg of property. The daughter of a lawyer, Mrs. Stanton as a s 
had often heard women helplessly consulting her father about inequi 

Slrdian^hS^orfh property and could not s 

^ardianship of their children. If they worked, their husbands cor 
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their wages. Wife-beatJng was legal in almost every state; divorce was un- 
usual. For years, Mrs. Stanton fought to get a married woman’s property bill 
enacted in New York State, hnally succeeding in 1848. 

Meanwhile^ she ha.d met. Lucretia Folliti Mott, a plain-speaking Quaker re- 
former who ha(i six childrcm, and in July 1848 they organized a women’s 
rights c.onvmit ion at. Scmc^ca Falls, New York. As her keynote address, Mrs. 
Stanton read a *4 Itndarat.ion of Sentiments,” an ehxpient citation of 18 griev- 
ances and wrongs women were sulfering from men, ^'having in direct object 
the establishment of an absolut.e tyranny over her.” The sequence was simi- 
lar to the list, of charg(\s drawn up against British tyranny in the Declaration 
of Independenct^- wit h “man” (‘ast in the role of George III. Mrs. Stanton 
also proposed a r<\solut.ion for women’s siilfrage, to which the startled Mrs. 
Mott objectcal; “Why, Fizzi(s thee will make us ridiculous.” But Mrs. Stan- 
ton insisU'd tbat. t he* voU^ was the key to all women’s rights, and the resolu- 
tion was duly passed. 

The women fighting for the ballot were indeed ridiculed and jeered at. 
Harper's magazine called the mere thought of their voting ''opposed to na- 
ture . . , oppose<l to revelation.” Their struggle was also pitifully handi- 
capped by lack of mon€\y. But the movement could neither be stilled nor 
abandoned; it was riding an irresistible current. 

Amelia Jenks Bloomer attended the Seneca Falls meeting, and the next 
January founded a publication called the Lily, crowding it with lively pieces 
exposing unjust marriage laws and espousing women’s right to higher educa- 
tion and the vote. Mrs. Bloomer became the first American woman to be 
named a deputy postmaster, but what boomed the circulation of the Lily and 
brought her lasting notoriety were her views on dress reform — the tight bod- 
ice, short skirt and full trousers soon known as "bloomers.” She wore this 
garb for a number of years, drawing large crowds wherever she talked, and 
shocked attention wherever she walked, Susan B. Anthony, another notable 
feminist crusader, tried these Turkish-style trousers too, but gave them up 
after a year. "I found it a physical comfort but a mental crucifixion,” she 
said. "The attention of my audience was fixed upon my clothes instead of my 
words. 1 learned the les^son then that to be successful a person must attempt 
but one reform.” 

T he Grimke sisters, Sarah and Angelina, of a conservative and aristocratic 
family in Charleston, South Carolina, developed an increasing hatred of 
slavery, and in the 1820s they left home and settled in Philadelphia. The poet 
Whittier praised them as "Carolina’s high-souled daughters,” and they be- 
came popular public speakers on both abolition and women’s rights. In her 
1838 Letters on the Equality of the Sexes and the Condition of Women, Sarah 
Grimke stated: "The page of history teems with woman’s wrongs. ... It is 
wet with woman’s tears,” and she told women that they were meant to be 
men’s '^companions, equals and helpers in every good word and work.” Lucy 
Stone was even more militant — ^just after she graduated from Oberlin in 1847 
she launched into fiery public speaking on the rights and wrongs of her sex, 
and in 1850 she organized the first national women’s rights convention, at 
Worcester, Massachusetts. When she married Henry Brown Blackwell, she 
took the title "Mrs.” but insisted on keeping her maiden name. 

Well aware that the literate citizen was the potent citizen, women put 
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Horace Mann, who agitated for 
better schools and better teachers, 
was a firm believer In phrenology, 
the 'science" of judging character 
by the shape of the skull, and he 
also thought that smoking and bal- 
let dancing were harmful. Mann 
succeeded to the constituency of 
John Quincy Adams in the House 



A pioneering college for women. 
Mount Holyoke was founded with 
$27,000 collected by the indefati- 
gable educator Mary Lyon from 
no fewer than 1,800 people in 90 
towns. She ran it by Spartan rules. 
The girls could sleep as long cis 
they liked on Thanksgiving— pro- 
vided they got to breakfast at 8 


education high on their list, of (k'niancis. In the early IS 
accept women. The long bat, th' for fri'i' public schools, h 
Horace Mann of Massachusett s was, of course', a be'iu'fil 
strove to found their own ins(,il,ut.ions of higlu'r It-arniip 
iant schoolteacher, Kmina Willard, had e'stablislu'd a 
Troy, New York, oUenng .secondary course's in m;d lu'inu 
ilar to those at boys’ .schools, d'he lirst. colh'ge'-le'vt'l ii 
was the Mount Heilyeike Female Seminary, which M 
South Hadley, Massachusetts, in ISdT. 

Temperance was another appealing e-au.se' feir wome* 
them were with sodden and eiften brutish husbanels ag. 
little legal recourse. In America, drinking was a tinu'-h 
alienable, right. But pri.son surveys showeel a shoe'king 
liquor and crime; it was wielely believeel, furt.he'rmon'. 
insanity and, worse yet, made the body combust ible an. 
flame. All these evils were to b<' abolished by bannit 

In the area of prison reform and care of tlu' in.sani', 
thea Lynde Dix was outstanding. America had only I'igl 
1840, and conditions in them werii fright, ful. On March 
chanced to be a substitute Sunday-school t eacher in a. ISt 
She was appalled to find that part of her class consistt' 
She had not realized that the custom was to keep ( he 
bars like dangerous beasts. In a campaign that, lasted 
succeeded in greatly improving the care of the insane, m 
States but also in Europe. 

Few reforms were achieved in laboring conditions, wh 
tims were often children and recent immigrants, thou? 
accomplished by the fledgling labor unions and by occasi. 
like the impassioned Orestes Brownson. The 10-hour d; 
pressed from the 1830s on, was agreed to by some iniiivi 
first state to pass a 10-hour law was New Hampshire in 11 
employers found loopholes, notably through .special cc 
permitted the laborer the right to work longer if he wan 
Greeley pointed out the hypocrisy of this in the Tribune 
it was “egregious flummery” to talk of freedom of labc 
was warned: “If you will work 13 hours per day, or as nr 
you can stay, if not you can have your walking papers: i 
hereabout will hire you.” 

r I THE Constitution would never have been adopted in th. 
-L the promise of a Bill of Rights. But at the time of i 
in 1841, the Bill of Rights was a somewhat shaky bulw 
freedom of religion was being challenged by anti-Catholi 
tive American” groups aimed especially at Irish- Americar 
advocates of women’s rights were often harassed instes 
freedom of speech. 

But one of the greatest assaults on the Bill of Rights ( 
of Congress itself. In 1836, terrified by the potential e 
propaganda on Americans, the proslavery faction got thro 
rule” m the House, restricting the right of petition by ba 
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slavery petition submitted. In thus trying to cripple the right of petition, 
guaranteed by the First Amendment, the South probably made more aboli- 
tionists in a year than would otherwise have been created in 25. Furthermore, 
the rule roused the hackles of a powerful opponent— former President John 
Quincy Adams. 

Adams was then nearing 70. But he had effectually solved the problem of 
what to do with an ex-President. He yielded to the pleas of the voters of the 
Plymouth District of Massachusetts that he represent them in the House, on 
condition that he be permitted to do as he deemed right. On these terms he 
was elected and remained in Congress for almost 17 years. 

The doughty congressman from Massachusetts made the repeal of the gag 
rule his special cause. His main tactic was a simple one: he appointed him- 
self an agent for petitions from all over the country. Day after day, year after 
year, the hot-tempered old man (“fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell,” Repre- 
sentative Andrew Johnson once called him) would bring in new petitions, 
introduce them in the House and throw the chamber into an uproar. In 
Adams’ view, the Southerners had equated the right of petition with the 
wrong of slavery — and if slavery could be safeguarded only by denying the 
right of free speech then indeed it was a threat to all free men. 

Suddenly the old Puritan found himself a champion of the people, at least 
in the North. He had never been a popular figure: character, conscience, con- 
viction he had, but not an atom of charm. He knew little about friendship 
and suspected treachery on every hand. Yet in his 70s, he who had once 
been so aloof was kissed by pretty girls and feted in torchlight processions. 

But it was not adulation he was after, only justice. His search for perfec- 
tion caused him to fight tirelessly until the gag rule was rescinded in 1844. 
The “Old Man Eloquent,” born eight years before the shots sounded at Lex- 
ington, was cherished now — and not only in the North — as one of the last links 
with the founding fathers and the Revolution. When he returned to the House 
after a stroke in 1847, the entire body stood in tribute. 

On February 21, 1848, the 80-year-old congressman rose and clutched the 
side of his desk, as if about to speak. His face was very red. Suddenly he 
toppled over and was carried to a sofa in the Speaker’s office. Henry Clay held 
his hand, his eyes filling with tears. Once Adams spoke: “This is the end of 
earth, but I am composed.” At the funeral services in Washington, one repre- 
sentative from every state was in attendance. His body was taken to Faneuil 
Hall in Boston, and over the door of the historic building were the words: 
“Born a citizen of Massachusetts. Died a citizen of the United States.” He was 
birried in Quincy. At the graveside a Southern congressman leaned over the 
coffin. “Good-bye, Old Man,” he said. 



The death of John Qui 
who collapsed in Con^ 
m a lithograph by Nai 
ner (who later formci 
partnership with Jamt 
Below IS the last note 
hand in the journal I 
for 66 years; for two 3 
unable to write, he dici 
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An era seen by “the eye of hist< 


H istory has been recorded by word of mouth, depicted on t 
caves, notched on trees, carved on buildinj^s. After 1839, thr< 
ic combination of sunlight, chemicals and optical glass, there c 
liant new technique for chronicling great events and great men. 
things not as they looked to a painter but as they really were, b 
stare into the ravaged face and tragic eyes of the poet Kdgar Allai 
site), a few days after he had attempted suicide in the final ma(i 
his life, and made it possible for them to share a little of his 
This was photography, developed by a handful of Europeans a 
to perfection by Americans. Samuel E. B. Morse, a painter and inv 
telegraph, was in Paris in 1839 and saw the pictures, luminoui 
polished silver, that Louis Jacques Mande Daguerre was making, 
called daguerreotypes, and Morse considered them “Rembrandt 
He hurried home and began training America’s first important j 
photographers: Edward B. Anthony, who would be the photograph 
ington's political figures; Albert Southworth, Boston portraitist; a 
B. Brady, the future doeumenter of the Civil War, who saw sharj 
importance of photography. “The camera,” said Brady, “is the eye 



A PHOTOGRAPHER’S GALLERY is the plush establishment of 
Jeremiah Gurney, a New York jeweler turned cameraman, in 
the 1840s. Gurney got his first camera in exchange for a watch. 


A MELANCHOLY GENIUS, Edgar Allan Poe sits 
that he gave to Mrs. Sarah Whitman, a friend 
showed his life’s “sullen shadows . . . but it w 
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FIREBRAND AUTHOR Harriet Beecher Stowe was daguerreo- 
typed by Albert South worth and his partner Josiah J. Hawes in 
1850s, soon after her novel, Uncle Tonnes Cahint stirred the 


North against slavery. Her photograp 
iron headrests, cotton wadding in sa^ 
trickery, became known for the natura 
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ABOLITIONIST WiUuim Lloyd Garri- 
son's daguerreotype of the 185()s showed 
the flaming spirit of this fo(‘ of slavery. 


POET Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
named “Hiawatha's" heroine from a 
picture of Minnehaha Falls, Minnesota. 


INVENTOR Samuel F. B. IN 
ca's first photographer, alsc 
class reunion picture — ^Yal 


The famous faces of America 


O NE of the camera’s most exciting feats was to re- 
cord forever the features of the nation’s notables. 
Poets and politicians, artists and inventors, all the great 
personalities of the period sat for their portraits. Pouty 
old John Quincy Adams posed for daguerreotypes wher- 
ever he went; scores of Adams’ photographs exist. 
Andrew Jackson climbed out of his deathbed to be pho- 
tographed, enduring the ordeal with the stoicism of an 
old soldier ( 7 iezt page). Soon new chemicals — ^"'quicks,” 
they were called — would cut exposure time to 30 sec- 
onds, but in the earliest days the camera’s subjects 
had to sit in blazing sunlight without moving for up to 
30 minutes. Many distinguished faces were sunburned. 



Rigid and uncomfortable, a client sits for a portrai 



STORYTELLER Washington Irving gave 
this picture to artists who portrayed 
him, so all their paintings look like it. 



HISTORIAN Francis Parkman had sen- 
sitive eyes unable to stand sunlight. 
But he risked them for the camera. 



ESSAYIST Ralph Waldo 
veled at the camera: “Tt 
aside and lets you p£ 



OLD WARRIOR Andrew Jackson, fatally ill but vigorous 
of mind and an ardent reader of the political newspapers, 
was propped up for an unfori?ettable picture in 1845 . 




AGING ORATOR Daniel Webster had several daguerreotypes 
made, and a portrait was painted from one of them. But no 
painting ever captured the senator as the daguerreotypes did. 


WILY POLITICiAN Martin Van 
in 1848, probably by Anthony, 
campaign for tht‘ presickmcy as 



EBULLIENT LAWMAKER Thor 
his Senate committee room ove] 
traits of famous legislators — inc 


ELDER STATESMAN John Qui 
his daguerreotypes. Neverthele 
view of himself as ‘‘reserved, < 
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Cmcmnati, wth over 60 steamboats tied up along the riverfront, drowses of a September Sundav in fH4S. Hi 


Portrait of a slumbering city 


In a close-up of part of the scene above, three side-wheelers he moored at the foot of Ludlow Street The eight paih 


1 (Ml yc^ars a(t,(‘r phot.oji^raphy was invt 
AmcM'ica was without it,s portrait, studi 
ons rolleci ov(M' dusty roads into I, ho hi 
typo tlatboats tloated down tlu‘ rivcM’s ai 
pictures t.ak(Mi at t,h(' rat.(‘ of three mil 






figured out the year by the fiarnes of the boats, the month by the low level of the river, the day of the week by the peaceful loi 


injj; special prisrtis and mirrors to turn the image around (be- 
cause the daguerreotype camera prcxiueed ii backward, or mir- 
ror, image), the early cameramen began to make charming 
pictures of the cities. Few views of New York survive, although 
that city had thc^ most daguerreotypists, while San Francisco, 


with fewer photographers, was heavily pictui 
Rush was on and everyone wanted to see the i 
But Cincinnati sat for the most famous picture o 
city in the 1840s — actually eight separate phot 
when combined, formed the widest-angle panorai 


left) were made by daguerreotypists CJiarles Vontayne and William Southgate Porter, who set up cameras across the nvt 









A ^allc^ry of Ai 
proud of til 


F rom the beginning: of time, man 1 
ate a record of himself at work; w 
photography this could be done ex<tctl 
ly. The government hired daguerreoty^ 
doings. Stores and factories were ph< 
brought the tools of their trade to t.h€‘ 
price of daguerreotypes^ — originally at 
2 I - by 3 I -inch silver plate cmclosed in i 
sank to $2.50 and then to 50 cents, t,he i 
men at work increased. Photogra])he 
other source of income. Special daguen 
famous men at work, or re-creating hi; 
the one below, were sold in frames for 






LUNCH HOUR at the woe 
pile was snapped in 1854 
George Barnard of Syracu, 
New York, later one of t 
Civil War photographers, 
shows a worker and his sm 
son resting during a midd 
break. Barnard entitled t] 
‘'The Woodsawyer's Noonin 


A HISTORIC M 
created as an 
sonating the d 
Morton, shows 
to save their 
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A TRAIN WBECK near Pawtucket, Rhode Island, m 1853 makes 
history by making the newspaper. A wood engraving of this da- 
guerreotype was published in the New York Illustrated News. 

Stories of catastrophe told 
in the blink of a shutter 

P ICTURES of current events attracted photographers 
from the moment Daguerre's invention swept the 
world. Daguerreotypists followed troops of all nation- 
ahties into battle everywhere: the Americans into Mex- 
ico in 1846, the Russians into Romania in 1853, the 
British into the Crimea in 1855. They turned up at train 
wrecks and fires and, as the pictures on these pages 
show, produced some splendid news photography. It 
was, in fact, finer than most people suspected at the 
time, for before it could be published it had to be clum- 
sily reproduced by engravings or crude lithographs, and 
few people ever saw the original photograph. 

Despite its successes, the daguerreotype was soon 
dead. It foundered on a popular craze: the people who 
had been satisfied with a simple silver portrait of them- 
selves in 1845 wanted in 1855 a hundred portraits on 
visiting cards to give their friends. This could be done 
only by making negatives from which many positive pic- 
tures could be taken. So the collodion wet-plate nega- 
tive, paper positive method (which was to photograph 
the Civil War) took over. But the daguerreotype lit a fire 
of enthusiasm for photography that has not died yet. 


FIRE RUINS of the American Hotel in Buffalo, destroyed 
in 1850, are surveyed by the curious. The ghostly images 
are those of people who moved during the lengthy exposure. 
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4. THE LURE 


OF NEW LANDS 


M oses and Stephen Austin had the dream. Father and son, they saw a 
new little world of their own in Texas, where men could live at peace 
with their neighbors and with no barriers to their progress. This was the 
dream of many an American. Texas was the Western Star, hanging over the 
horizons of land-hungry Americans, many of whom would always contend that 
the vast area had been part of the original Louisiana Purchase. Spain had 
thought otherwise, and listed Texas among the provinces lost in the Mexican 
uprising of 1821. 

But there was room enough for all in this big country, in the vast, unending 
loneliness of a region in which an opening in the woods could be a plain ex- 
tending for miles. All the yarns that were spun about “Old Kaintuck” were 
told again now about Texas. “Everything is bigger here than in the United 
States,” a newcomer said. 

It was Moses Austin who paved the way for American settlement, but he 
did not live to see it happen. In his lifetime he had been a Philadelphia dry- 
goods merchant, a mine operator in Virginia, a judge in the Louisiana Terri- 
tory, a banker in Missouri. Always on the move, always seeking a better way 
of life, he kept one jump ahead of the advancing frontier. After his St. Louis 
bank failed in the early 1800s, the most promising land Moses Austin found 
was across the border of Spanish Mexico, some 500 miles away. Early in 1821 
he received permission from the Spanish commandant-general to settle 300 


RST INHERITOR of the presidency, John Tyler, who 
icceeded the dead Harrison in 1841, displays mementos 
' his one term— including a map of newly annexed Texas. 
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rounded by pistols, is depicted 
fighting to the death in defense 
of the Alamo. Actually, it is not 
known exactly how he died — only 
that he had been sick before the 
Texas fort fell According to one 
legend, he fired his pistols until 
the Mexicans ran him through; 
then they hoisted his body on bay- 
onets and paraded in celebration. 


families in Texas. But on his return trip to Missouri he w: 
ed weather in a corner of his promised land, and he to< 
managed to get back home, h^ died in June. 

His son carried through the colonization plan. Stephei 
years old, but he was a steady, thoughtful man who ha 
the bank owned by his family and a member of the Misi^ 
lature. He was reluctant to pull up stakes and travel to 
had asked on his deathbed that Stephen carry on. In 1821 
a group of settlers to Texas. 

This was no hit-or-miss migration. Whole families were 
“Old Three Hundred. They intended to become citize 
had just won its independence. In token of their good tail 
Catholicism, as Mexican law required. They bought land 
and settled down to establish a model colony — law-abidir 
in a few years, prosperous. 

By 1832, some 20,000 Americans had flooded over th 
of these, in violation of Mexican law, had brought slave 
were a ditTerent breed from the Old Three Hundred, wit! 
wishes — and, quite often, a marked hostility toward Mex 
of newcomers had settled the fate of Texas, and even tl 
They saw that the Americans had schools and the Mex 
Americans were getting land and building houses while 
Texas stayed poor. Mexico was letting a treasure go by d 
down Secretary of State Henry Clay’s ofler of purchase i 
other offer from Andrew Jackson in 1829. Now, Mexico’s 
regime suddenly tightened its control over Texas. It pro! 
gration by Americans, sent troops into the region and tri 
whole vast province from Mexico City. The inevitable ht 
cans — Texians, they were beginning to call themselves 
pages 92-98), and in March 1836, at the little hamlet of 
dared themselves a free republic. 

Already blood had flowed. At the sun-baked old miss 
most 200 Americans had been wiped out in a desperate 
with a vastly superior force of Mexicans. The blood-soa 
come a page in the history of the Republic of Texas — k 
Americans who rushed to help the young republic. Anotl 
Goliad, where some 350 more Texians died. The climacti 
Jacinto on April 21, 1836. It was led by Sam Houston o 
town that now bears his name, and in 18 minutes it cha] 
acter of the war. Charging to the cry "'Remember th< 
troops administered a smashing defeat to the surprised 
fighting was over, the Mexican commander was a fugitive 
next day and later freed), and the struggle for independer 

H ouston's had been a spectacular career. In his t< 
loincloth and blanket to live for a time as an India] 
1812 he had fought under Andrew Jackson and had bee 
24 he was a government agent to the Cherokee chiefs un 
was elected to the House; at 34 he was named governoi 
he was an heir apparent to President Andrew Jackson, 
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peak of his career. Around the polling booths of Tennessee he reared tall in 
the saddle of his dapple-gray horse, a high black beaver hat on his head. 

His fall was dramatic. It appears that this flamboyant, extravagantly pic- 
turesque and romantic figure was beloved of all women except his wife. She 
was a Tennessee society beauty, 17 years younger than he; they were wed in 
1829, during his gubernatorial administration, and then separated, without 
explanation, within a few months. Despite Houston’s insistence that his mar- 
riage was a private affair, the public reaction when he left her forced his resig- 
nation as governor. He wrote afterward that he was in “an agony of despair” 
and tempted to end his “worthless life” when suddenly an eagle swooped 
down near his head, soared aloft and was “lost in the rays of the setting sun.” 
Houston took this as a portent. “I knew,” he wrote, “that a great destiny wait- 
ed for me in the West.” 

By any standard, Houston’s was a great destiny. As the first president of 
the Republic of Texas he proved to be as skillful an executive as he had been 
a military commander. He pounded a government out of the rawest of raw 
materials and built Texas into a nation. Although the new country was with- 
out cash or credit, dogged by vengeful Mexicans, hounded by marauding Indi- 
ans and suspect in the eyes of the great nation to the north, which remembered 
the dreams and plottings of Aaron Burr, Houston nevertheless persevered. 
In the end he saw Texas recognized as a power by other powers, kept the 
peace and held the vast treasure intact for the United States. 

T he admission of Texas into the American Union was the crowning achieve- 
ment of Houston’s career. Certainly it was the most difficult. To attain 
his end, Houston used a combination of persuasion, cajolery, international 
politicking and well-timed threats— to say nothing of grudging cooperation 
with his old enemy John C. Calhoun. All these tactics were necessary, for by 
the 1830s the ramifications of “the Texas question” extended far beyond Texas. 
It was slavery, rather than Texas, that was at issue. 

Southerners saw in this vast land an opportunity to turn the Union’s bal- 
ance of power in their favor. Northerners, therefore, soon saw annexation as a 
mere extension of the slave power. Even John Quincy Adams, who as Presi- 
dent had tried to buy Texas, now looked upon annexation as nothing but a 
Southern plot. To the bait held out by Sam Houston— the vast and growing 
market of Texas for Yankee manufactured goods — most of the North dis- 
played a marked indifference. 

The Republic of Texas first sought admission to the American Union in 
1836. Andrew Jackson, aware of the growing acrimony over the slave question, 
was publicly unmoved by Houston’s entreaties. The best he could offer the 
young republic was recognition. The same step also was taken, ominously, 
by England; for the British, Texas offered a glorious opportunity to secure a 
new market and to bar the southward growth of the United States. 

Thereafter Sam Houston, first citizen of Texas whether in or out of office, 
applied the strategic principle with which he had won San Jacinto: Concen- 
trate, retreat and conquer.” If scorned by the United States, he said, Texas 
must seek the protection of “some other friend.” So he held out tempting in- 
ducements in well-publicized negotiations with the British. Although Hous- 
ton wrote privately to a friend in England that “When we get our hand m 
the Lion’s mouth, my rule is to get it out . . . easily, his public statements 
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were designed for American consumption. Texas was awaitin 
a bride adorned for her espousal,” Houston had written. H 
States was indifferent, Texas would look elsewheri' for accei 
up a rival power along the Pacific. Only annexation, Plouston 
halt this possibility. 

John Tyler, a President of more courage and enterprise 
credited him with, moved into action. Tyler was a Virginian, 
believed firmly in the Jefiersonian doctrines of stales right; 
struction of the Constitution. But he was also a man of the u 
ence, a maverick for much of his life. Time after time he fuum 
with his colleagues — but almost always because national pol 
were shifting, and rarely because he varied from his fundamc 
He had supported Jackson for President — but as a senator he 
Jackson over the President’s removal of the deposits of the Bn 
States. When Virginia Democrats insisted that he vote to oxfii 
Tyler promptly resigned from the Senate. In 1840 this form 
cepted the Whig nomination as Vice President, and was elet 
after the inauguration, lYler inherited Harrison’s presiilency 
net. Within six months all the Cabinet members but S(>cretar; 
Webster resigned, leaving Tyler, in effect, a President withou 

Nevertheless, his Administration was notable for its accomf 
ing from the reorganization of the navy to the entling of the S< 
the opening of China to foreign trade. For besides being a i 
Tyler was a man of charm, a quality that helped him get thii 
a politically hostile world. “In his official intercourse with ; 
low, he was all that could be asked: approachable, courteoui 
to do a kindly action, or to speak a kindly word,” said a man 

Few acts of the Tyler Administration were more important 
ation of Texas. It was accomplished by a combination of accki 
Tyler, although he favored annexation, had at first to placa 
Whigs who had agreed to serve in his Cabinet. Therefore, he h 
great care to avoid the accusation that he was playing the Sou 
regard to Texas. Then, on February 28, 1844, fortune took e 
guished list of notables, including the President, boarded th 
ton, a revolutionary propeller-driven steam frigate, for a cerer 


Sentries guard a blacksmith shop 
in Washington-on~the-Brazos as 
a convention of Texans assembles 
within. With curtains draped over 
the windows to keep out the cold, 
they agreed that they had "reached 
that point at which forbearance 
ceases to be a virtue, " and proceed- 
ed to declare their independence 
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the Potomac River. During the voyage, the vessel’s 12-inch cannon were dem- 
onstrated. One of them exploded, killing, among others, Secretary of State 
Abel P. Upshur, Secretary of the Navy Thomas W. Gilmer and a New York 
state senator named David Gardiner. There was a surprising aftermath to 
this tragedy. Tyler, a widower, had been wooing Senator Gardiner’s daughter 
Julia. The accident almost literally threw them together; the pace of the 
courtship speeded up, and four months later the 54-year-old President mar- 
ried the beautiful 24-year-old girl. 

Politically, the explosion had more far-reaching results. With two positions 
in his official family suddenly made vacant, Tyler seized the opportunity to re- 
organize the entire Cabinet. He named not a single Northerner or Whig — and 
John C. Calhoun came out of retirement and took the post of Secretary of 
State. Calhoun — and l"yler — had just one thought in mind; to insure the ad- 
mission of Texas into the Union. 

In his eagerness, Calhoun overplayed his hand. He infuriated the North by 
declaring that the annexation of Texas was essential both to the safety of the 
South in the Union and to the survival of slavery. When his proposed treaty of 
annexation was presented, the Senate voted it down. 

But the forces building up behind annexation were becoming almost over- 
powering. A short time before the Senate vote, the retired Andrew Jackson 
had taken a hand in the matter. He had summoned to the Hermitage the one 
man who could dramatize the Texas question most effectively, James Knox 
Polk, ardent advocate of annexation. With Old Hickory’s backing, Polk was 
named the Democratic candidate for the presidency. In the fall election he de- 
feated Henry Clay, the Whig candidate, who had hedged on the Texas issue. 

But Tyler was still President— and he was now convinced that the country 
wanted to annex Texas. He was determined to accomplish that end. If he and 
Calhoun could not do it in the regular way, they would do it by irregular means: 
they would bring Texas into the Union by joint resolution. A treaty would re- 
quire the approval of two thirds of the Senate. A resolution could be adopted 
by a simple majority of both houses. That was an easier matter; when the res- 
olution came to a vote it passed in both House and Senate. 

Yet all was not certain. Though Texas was admitted — with slavery guaran- 
teed, and with the privilege of splitting itself up into five states if it desired 
there was still a question. “What will Houston do?” asked the dying Jackson. 
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A cartoon satirizes Rhode Island's 
Dorr Rebellion of the 1840s, por- 
traying Its leader, Thomas Dorr, 
as a fat Mapoleon The uprising 
was aimed at a constitution that 
limited the vote to men owning 
$134 worth of land It ended in an 
abortive show of arms But it led 
to a new state constitution which 
liberalized the franchise. Dorr was 
jailed for treason, but later freed 


Had the negotiations with England gone too far? A lett( 
Hermitage to Houston; on June 6, 1845, an answer was rc 
join the States. ''All is safe at last/’ Jackson said. 

On February 16, 1846, the Lone Star flag of the Repub 
ered slowly to the ground and the Stars and Stripes mo 
Houston now could exult that his only object all along I 
the United States until its desire for Texas grew irresistil 
tified in making use of coquetry” to get husbands, he sa 
himself, could he not be excused for "making use of the sa 
ing Texas into the Union? 

Annexation of Texas did not settle all the bound^iry 
fronted the young nation in the 1840s. The northern bordc 
of controversy at both ends of the continent. As far bac 
dering Canadian frontier had leaped into tiames. That y- 
out in Canada over popular demands for greater self“go^ 
instant sympathy among Americans, who saw it as a 1 
own fight for freedom from the mother country, and w 
they were independent of Britain the Canadians would u 
States. Northern Vermont and New York were the foca] 
aid to the Canadian rebels, and international violence sc 
ara Falls. Canadian militia crossed the Niagara River b;; 
29, 1837, and set fire to the Caroli7ie, a small American sb 
ferrying supplies to the rebels. In May of the next year, Y 
burning a Canadian vessel on the St. Lawrence River. C 
and stern enforcement of American neutrality laws by 1 
prevented the pyramiding of such incidents into open Ang] 
But the squabbling took a more serious turn in the ^ 
Maine-Canada border. There, in 1838, burly lumberjac 
States and the Canadian province of New Brunswick brol 
over who was entitled to cut the timber in the disputed 
Maine land agent named Rufus Mclntire, trying to ejec 
men from disputed territory under authority granted him 
rested by the Canadians. Militia was called up on both 
Congress appropriated $10 million and voted to raise a fo: 
meet the emergency. This dispute was called the "Aroost 
nately no blood was shed. General Winfield Scott, sent I 
danger area, was able to arrange a truce, to last until the € 
be settled by a boundary commission. 

S HORTLY after Tyler took office in 1841, his first Secret 
Webster, reopened negotiations with Britain on the 
eastern boundary question. During the wholesale resignati 
inet in September 1841, Webster had stayed on. A specia 
Lord Ashburton, arrived in Washington in the spring of 1£ 
got under way. Webster, and the business community of \ 
mindful, wanted peace. So, in a series of long, informal con 
Tyler himself took a hand at one critical juncture, Webst< 
took question by fixing on a compromise boundary betw< 
Brunswick. As the compromise gave a slight edge to Brita 
change conceded the claim of the United States to cert 
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northern border of New Hampshire and in the vicinity of Lake Champlain. 

In another important, provision of the settlement, the British relinquished 
their claimed ri,t>:ht t,o search American vessels suspected of carrying slaves; 
the United States, in turn, agreed to establish squadrons that would halt and 
search ships flying the American Hag. With the treaty’s determination of the 
boundary line from Lake Superior to the Lake of the Woods, America’s north- 
ern border was finally determined as far west as the Rocky Mountains. Nei- 
ther Webster nor Ashburton showed any great desire to tangle with the thorny 
question of Oregon, and the Webster-Ashburton treaty confirmed by the Sen- 
ate in August 1842 made no mention of that outstanding problem. 

B ut the Oregon question had to be settled. For years that vast, rich wilder- 
ness of 500, ()()() square miles had been disputed territory, claimed at vari- 
ous times not only by the United States and Britain but also by Spain and 
Russia. By 1818, however, only the first two nations were seriously contend- 
ing for the region; that year they agreed to occupy the land jointly. In 1827 
this arrangement was renewed for an indefinite period, subject to cancellation 
on one year’s notice. 

In 1825 the powerful Hudson’s Bay Company had established the trading 
post of Fort Vancouver on the north bank of the Columbia River. The compa- 
ny cut timber, organized far-ranging troops of fur trappers and cemented rela- 
tions with the Indian tribes. 

American settlers hung back. The difficulty of travel, and the isolation from 
the rest of the country enforced by the fearsome wall of the Rockies, made the 
lands east and west of the Mississippi far more attractive to pioneer farmers. 
By 1839 there were only about 100 Americans in Oregon. 

But the stage had already been set for a massive migration, and it was only 
a question of time before it began. The Great Plains had been explored, the 
South Pass through the Rockies was open; the pathways were established and 
ready. Slowly the word reached the East— a rich land, rivers teeming with fish, 
and endless forests lay waiting for someone to claim them. By 1843, hundreds 
of Americans were succumbing to the “Oregon fever.” They packed their be- 
longings and their families into sturdy wagons, yoked up their oxen and head- 
ed out on the long trek to the Pacific. 

The laborious and perilous journey started for most travelers at Independ- 
ence, Missouri, and then followed the winding route of the rivers ^the Mis- 
souri, the Platte, the Sweetwater— for almost 1,000 miles through the Great 
Plains to the mountains. The route cut through the Rockies by way of the 
broad South Pass, then took the route of the Snake River into modern Idaho, 
over the dangerous and difficult Blue Mountains, and at last reached Fort 
Vancouver — a distance from Independence of more than 2,000 miles. The jour- 
ney took an average of six months, and the route was beset by fierce cold in 
winter and broiling sun in summer. Often the migrants ran low on food. Draft 
animals died of overexertion; wagons broke down and a grim list of diseases 
took their toll of the pioneers: dysentery, scurvy, respiratory ailments, chol- 
era. Many a venturesome traveler who had lightheartedly set out from Mis 
souri on a bright spring morning found a final resting place on the frozen ban 
of a lonely river in the West. “The cowards never started,” a folk saying went, 
“and the weak died on the way.” 

During the 1830s the trail was taken chiefly by traders, later by a growing 
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number of Protestant and Catholic missionaries to the Ne: 
and Cayuse Indians. In 1836 there arrivcnl cil Fort Vanc^ouva 
including a young doctor, Marcus Whitman, and a Prcvsbyi 
Henry Spalding. Both men brought their wives: t he lovR^ly 
Whitman and the tall, dark Elizabeth Spalding. These l.v 
white women to travel the Oregon IVail, and the detuils of t 
have been preserved in Narcissa Whitman’s Journal. Ma 
starting out for the West, Narcissa and Marcus Whitman sj 
moon on the trail. One by one they had to discard prechoi 
lighten the load on their draft animals. When an axle broke 
their wagon in half, and in the two-wheeled cart that lamiaii 
as far as Idaho. They completed the trip to Oregon on horse 
after she arrived at Fort Vancouver, Narcissa was dcdivennl 
American child born west of the continental divide. 

Fort Vancouver, with its bristling cannon and its palisade 
posts rising 20 feet into the air as protection against a.tt,a(‘k« 
over by one of the most remarkable and powerful (igurexs o 
He was a medical man named Dr. John MeJiOughlin, and 
benevolent baron over a little empire of traders, half-l)reeds 
migrant Englishmen. The Indians called this six-foot-fou 
“the white-headed eagle’' because of the masses of snowy 
around his austerely handsome features. 

As the region's chief factor of the great Hudson’s Bay t 
McLoughlin's job was to keep American tra<iers out of Ore; 
be opposed as much as we can,” he had written in 1826, * 
of his organization was concentrated on this goal. That hi 
trenched, none who saw his empire could doubt — with its efl 
its ample stores, its farm of 3,000 acres, the 40-odd buih 
stockade, offices, warehouses, assembly halls, workshops for 


Travelers heading westward gath- 
er around a fire during the "Great 
Migration" of 1843. Despite the 
cheerfulness of this scene the route 
was difficult — menaced, in Horace 
Greeley's words, by "snowy preci- 
pices" and "gnawings of famine." 
The editor said: "This migration 
. . wears an aspect of insanity. " 
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ers, blacksmiths and wheelwrights. All this was the work of one man. The 
Indians were his allies. Many of his men married Indian women; his own wife 
was part C^hippewa, and he demanded that the Indian wives be treated with 
respect. He was a symbol of justice to the red men, as well as the white. Be- 
cause of him, no tribe had made war against the whites; in the end, partly 
because of him, there would be no war between America and England. 

Despite his opposition to American traders, McLoughlin gave a cordial 
welct)me to the settlers and missionaries who arrived at Fort Vancouver, ex- 
hausted after their long trip from the East. He had greeted the Whitmans in 
friendship, and in the same fashion he greeted those who followed, lending 
them enough food to last them through their first winter and giving valuable 
advice about the new country. 

The newcomers were glad to have McLoughlin’s help, but they were in no 
mood to accept British sovereignty or nationality. Moreover, good land south 
of the Columbia. — where the early American settlers had staked out their 
farms — was becoming harder to find, and the new arrivals were unwilling to 
accept British claims to the land north of the river. It was apparent that a 
clash was in the making. 

In 1843, when there were about 1,500 Americans in Oregon, a small group 
of them — following the traditional American pattern— decided to create a 
government. They met on July 5 in an old Hudson’s Bay warehouse at Cham- 
poeg, in the Willamette Valley, to draw up a provisional constitution for self- 
protection until the United States should see fit to establish its sovereignty 
over the area. If Congress would not act, the people would. Back East as well, 
the people took a hand in the affair. Although the United States had several 
times offered to settle the boundary at the 49th parallel, representatives of 
six Mississippi Valley states now demanded the entire Oregon territory all 
the way to latitude 54“ 40'. The nation soon took up the cry “54-40 or Fight!” 
and in 1844 elected a President committed to that line. 
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ACCORD BY TREATY ON 
THE OREGON BORDER 

Oregon, situated between Russian 
Alaska and Spanish California, 
was visited by early explorers from 
the U 5. and Britain — notably the 
Scot Alexander Mackenzie and the 
Americans Lewis and Clark. From 
1818 on, the two nations ruled the 
region in white jointly But by 1842 
Americans arriving by the Oregon 
Trail (bottom) were clamoring for 
U.S. seizure of the area. The bound- 
ary was finally set by compromise 
at the 49th parallel — an extension 
west of the existing border— ex- 
cept that Britain got all of Vancou- 
ver Island. Important settlements 
are shown with dates of founding. 


James Knox Polk of Tennessee was the most notable 
Jackson and Lincoln. An intense, dedicated, rigidly self-c 
was of the same unyielding Scotch-Irish stock as Jackson 
no accident that the last words Jackson ever wrote were i 
and “ardent friendship" to Polk. Despite the Whigs' taun 
K. Polk?" and their attempts to dismiss him as a dark ho 
knew Polk very well. The new President had been a Jacks 
at 29, a man who by one account had missed but a singl< 
years, a bitter opponent of the United States Bank, an a 
House, a notable storyteller and a governor who had sav 
bankruptcy. At 49, he was the youngest man yet to assm 
Polk early found the office to be “no bed of roses," as he 
He felt himself continually harassed by people: a diplon 
birth of a prince; would-be officeholders; delegations oJ 
school children wanting to sing to him; tourists pumping 
at him as he ate or peeking into the presidential bedrooi 
night could he take care of the work that required concen 
became wrecked by the strain of the presidency. 

The measure of Polk's success is that he accomplishe 
term— which was all that he would consent to serve. He w; 
to deal with. Having disclaimed ambition in himself, I 
smelling it and scotching it in others. Any Cabinet memt 
become President was expected to resign, and he tended 
dential fever in any general who opposed him. In spite of ’ 
had a remarkably high degree of success in achieving his 
Polk entered office knowing exactly what he wanted: tre; 
reduction, settlement of the Oregon boundary, and Calif< 
torial ambitions, Polk rode the surging wave of American i 
most mystical roll toward the Pacific which was given digr 
phrase “Manifest Destiny." Coined in 1845, this concepi 
inevitable supremacy was enough to satisfy Americans tha 
querors of the Western spaces had divine sanction. 

I T was Polk's own destiny to be the greatest American en 
Jefferson, and he carried through his aims with intense £ 
But he never forgot that he was President of the entire nat] 
Polk never sought to extend slavery, but merely the bou 
north and south, and he battled all agitators on both sides o 
Although he was not averse to a fight, as he was to pro 
came to deal with Mexico, Polk had no desire to go to war c 
5 latitude in Oregon. With the Mexican war looming, Poll 
intend to take on Great Britain too. 

But James Polk was a politician, and mindful of the nati 
for Oregon that had put him into office. So, in his inaugural 
of 1845, he reiterated the American claim to the whole ol 
posed giving the required year's notice of termination of th 
agreement. Later that year he renewed the standing Amer 
promise the boundary at 49“ — in other words, by simply 
isting Canadian-American border. Richard Pakenham, Br 
Washington, turned him down— whereupon Polk declarec 
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States would now accept nothing less than 54° 40'. When a member of Con- 
gress expressed anxiety at his defiant tone, Polk responded that “the only way 
to treat John Bull is to look him straight in the eye.” 

Not long afterward the British government, growing more and more con- 
cerned over the situation, instructed Pakenham to accept 49° as the boundary 
if Polk would now concur. With a great show of reluctance, the President 
turned to the Senate for “advice and consent.” If the Senate would vote in 
favor of accepting the latest British offer, Polk said, he would do so. The 
Senate swiftly gave its approval. The treaty was signed on June 15, 1846. 

I N Oregon, John McLoughlin reacted to the changing situation with charac- 
teristic grace. As more and more American settlers poured in, he persuaded 
the Indians not to drive out the invaders. He opened his hospital to the sick, 
gave his own money to the poor. Much of it he never saw again, for many set- 
tlers he had helped moved on to greener fields in California. After the pro- 
visional government of Oregon was set up, among those who took the oath 
was John McLoughlin. 

In 1847, Dr. McLoughlin was plunged into grief, for the Whitmans, whom 
he had befriended, were reported dead at the hands of the Cayuse Indians. 
For 11 years the work of the missionaries had prospered, as the tribesmen 
had learned to trust them. But the influx of land-hungry Americans swelled; 
tension grew and the Indians became alienated. Diseases brought by the im- 
migrants were killing the Indians by the score. When the Whitmans were 
unable to cure the Cayuse, the tribesmen turned against their old friends. In 
November 1847, the Indians massacred 14 members of the mission. 

After the signing of the treaty that finally settled the boundary conflict 
with England, the Polk Administration’s interest in Oregon subsided for a 
time. The question of providing a government was intimately tied up with the 
question of slavery, and it was not until 1848 that a free-soil government was 
established in the territory. 

Dr. McLoughlin, now a full-fledged American citizen, was quick to feel the 
ingratitude of the people he had befriended. They distrusted him as a despot; 
they feared him as a Catholic; on a technicality, they robbed him of all the 
land he personally possessed. He had resigned as factor of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and the British had attacked him as a traitor. “For what?” he cried 
in a document written near the end of his life. “Because I acted as a Christian, 
saved American citizens, men, women and children from the Indian toma- 
hawk and enabled them to take farms to support their families. . . .” 

Old and sick, he addressed a pathetic plea to a rising young Oregon poli- 
tician. “I might better have been shot 40 years ago than to have lived here and 
tried to build up a family and an estate in this government,” he said. “I be- 
came a citizen of the United States in good faith. I planted all I had here, and 
the government confiscated my property. Now what I want to ask of you is 
that you will give your influence after I am dead to have this property go to 
my children. I have earned it as other settlers have earned theirs, and it 
ought to be mine and my heirs.” 

The young leader later fought in the Oregon legislature to fulfill this trust. 
Eventually the McLoughlin lands were restored to their rightful owners. But 
it was too late to help John McLoughlin. The “Father of Oregon” died in 1857 , 
disillusioned and almost penniless. 
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Texans caught in a bordei raid dravr beans in a deadly game Mexicans sin 


The Lone Star’s turhulen 


I F ever there was a land that seemed destined for cond 
of the early 19th Century. Though part of the Spanis 
it was hundreds of miles from the government in Mexico ( 
of desultory colonization it was still sparsely settled, li 
northern boundary were many Americans to whom this ri 
an irresistible temptation. In the early 1800s, while M 
away from Spain, scores of restless Yankees left for the ne’^ 
out the Southwest “Gone to Texas”— soon shortened to “ 
familiar explanation for a missing face. By the 1830s Amei 
the Mexican settlers and were talking about independ' 
Belatedly the Mexican government took harsh measure 
Immigration was banned and troops dispatched to colh 
1835 the Americans rebelled. 

The Texas revolution was characterized by ineptnes; 
lasted six months, but there were only three major encoi 
cally superior Mexicans won two but lost the third— and 
force led by a former Tennessee governor named Sam H< 
But even after Texas had its independence, there was r 
eidents like the raid on Mier, Mexico, which culminatec 
tery above — ^plagued the region for years. Even after Texas 
United States in 1845 the violence continued. The U.S. 
have to fight a war before tranquility would finally return 
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THE HERO OF SAN JACINTO, 
in the charge that won Texa 
ture by S. Seymour Thomas h 





The fateful Yank 
of a CO 

T he Texas to which i,he first Ai 
was a vast, largely vacant n 
scattered oases of Mexican civiliz<i 
these was San Antonio, in southt 
grown from a cluster of missions 
the territory and home of the S] 
phisticate<i court. To festive danc 
the Ciovernor’s Pala,ce came the t 
and bejeweled in high Spanish 1 
tiers and Indians converted by tl 
also lived there, farming and raisi 
renity. Their Spanish customs r 
printed on the town long after To 
Mexico. In 1844, when the wand< 
Gentilz saw the scenes below and 
Antonio had not changed perceptil 
Among the earliest Americans t 
land was a group of nearly 300 led 
sourian named Stephen Austin, 
but a rebel. He required his follov 
can citizens and to convert to Ror 
he tried earnestly to get along wit 
bors. But other, rowdier Americar 
ambitious search for prosperity ii 
seeds of conflict. Within 15 years T 


STEPHEN P. AUSTIN, usually a peaceable man, prepares for 
trouble upon hearing of an Indian attack from a wounded 
scout (above). The lines on the floor are land survey results. 


FANDANGO DANGERS have a lively ev 
Palace in San Antonio. The palace, w) 
was the center of a gay social life in tic 
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TORTILLA MAKERS wSquat (above) on the floor of a cool thick- 
walled kitchen in San Antonio. In this area, houses were built 
with heavy walls and narrow windows to keep out the heat. 


SKILLFUL RIDERS tangle in San Antonio s Milita 
the annual corr%da de la sand%a, or. watermelon rs 
event, contestants tried to wrest the melon from c 
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Tlie fierce flame 
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of revolt 


The revolt which flared in October » 
skirmishes climaxed by an episode c 
tie of the Alamo a handful of heroic rr 
ett, seen above wielding his rifle '*01 
of bravery as bright — if foolhardy — as 




The battle probably should not have been fought at alL In 
December, Texans stormed and took San Antonio, then ^ad- 
ually drifted away. In February, Mexican dictator Santa Anna 
marched against the town, whose garrison of T^ans 
numbered fewer than 200. Instead of retreating, the defend- 


ers stubbornly retired to the old mission of the A 
days they stood off 3,000 Mexicans, but the resi 
doomed- By the end every defender had been cut 
had suffered a bloody loss. But the courage shown 
provided the inspiration that led the rebels to 1 


Tlie smashing triumph 
of a cautious commander 

T he Lfone Star Republic’s birth occurred at the Tex- 
ans’ darkest moment. Even as the Alamo was being 
besieged, 46 delegates of the American settlers were 
drawing up the legal frame work for the new nation. First 
they wrote a Declaration of Independence, then a Con- 
stitution. They made Sam Houston commander of their 
disorganized forces and, undeterred by Santa Anna’s 
success, told Houston to go out and defeat the Mexicans. 

Before the delegates could even get home to trade pen 
for sword, the invaders struck again. Eighty-five miles 
from the smoking Alamo, Mexican troops fell on two 
forces of Texans near the town of Goliad. About 350 
Texans were captured — and almost all were murdered. 

Texans yearned for revenge, but first Houston had to 
build an army. Feinting, dodging, falling back, he skill- 
fully avoided the advancing Mexicans until he could 
whip his own unruly recruits into fighting shape. For 
40 days he retreated. Then on April 21 he was ready. 
With 800 whooping Texans Houston burst into the Mex- 
ican camp on the plain of San Jacinto. The Texans, out- 
numbered almost two to one, routed the disorganized 
Mexicans in 18 minutes of furious hand-to-hand battle, 
and then captured their bedraggled commander. It was a 
brilliant exploit — and when it was all over, Houston 
had become a hero and Texas an independent nation. 






HUMBLED PRISONER at San Jacinto, Santa Anna stands before 
Sam Houston, who suffered an ankle wound during the fight. 
The Mexican general fled the battlefield in a private's uniform 


but was captured and then identified when Mex] 
saluted him. Houston spared Santa Anna's life d 
guments of those with the rope (left) who wanted 







5. IN THE 
HALLS or THE 
MONTE ZUMAS 


T he news came slowly at first. The nation knew that President James 
Knox Polk thought war with Mexico was possible and that General Zach- 
ary Taylor and his men had been sent into disputed territory near the Rio 
Grande. But the news that war had actually broken out was a shock, burst- 
ing like a bombshell over Congress and the country in that spring of 1846. 

Morally the Mexican War has been viewed as the least justified, though 
materially it turned out to be the most successful, of any conflict in Ameri- 
can history. Many Americans saw it as nothing but a barefaced plot to ex- 
tend slavery. Many saw nothing glorious about invading a virtually helpless 
neighbor state and seizing over 500,000 square miles of its territory. Yet this 
chapter in American history might have been a good deal darker if the more 
rabid exponents of Manifest Destiny — who were demanding all of Mexico by 
the war’s end — had been given their way. Polk was hardly prepared to go that 
far, but he did want leverage to buy the Mexican territories of New Mexico 
and California. 

American-Mexican relations had been bad for almost two decades. Polk 
had some reason to say in his war message, “The cup of forbearance had been 
exhausted.” In 1835, a year before the Alamo, the Mexicans had brutally exe- 
cuted 22 Americans. Others were tossed into prisons; treaties were ignored; 
debts were left unpaid; American ships were captured and detained, and 
American citizens were robbed and murdered on the high seas. In 1837 when 


lT the climax of triumph, Mexican War hero Gener- 
il Winfield Scott, on the bay horse at right, rides before 
he great cathedral into the central plaza of Mexico City. 
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Men of the Granite State! 

Men of OUl Rockingham 1 1 the 

sttrairbcrry-bed of patriotism, rcuowneil for braverv nnrf 
dootioii to Country, rally at this coll. Santa Annn.roek. 
lug witli tile generous confldeiiceand magnanimity or> our 
couiitrj men, is in ^lus, eager to plunge Fif« traitor-slngsrcr 
in Klielr bosoms. rTo arms, then, and rush to the standard 
of the fearless and gallant CV.SHIlVO.»put to the blu^ 
(be dastardly menniiess and rank toryiam of Mnssaelin. 
«etts. JLct the half ci>illzed mCexlcaus hear the crack of 
Che unerring Hampshire rifleman, and Illustrate on 

the plains of San I,«Is JPolosl, the flerce; dererSed, a^d 
ston^""**^ has always characterized her 

Col. THEOOORC: F. ROWJB, at Xo. Rl Hanlcl-strcct 
is suthorteed and will enlist men this week for the 
ehusetis Regiment of Volunteers. Fhe compensation 
per monih«,<?iao In advance. CongrS? wUl 

:i.«"2ix¥ifAc&s oTrZivS" »u«i>E£?} 

Forlsiuontli, Feb. id. IH4rT. 


This poster appeals to volunteers 
from New Hampshire to enlist in 
a "Massachusetts" outfit Massa- 
chusetts, largely against the war, 
was slow in meeting its troop quo- 
tas And despite the poster's glow- 
ing reference to the Massachusetts 
soldier Caleb Cushing, the voters 
of his state took a dimmer view 
When the gallant Caleb ran for 
governor in 1847, he was defeated 


a Senate resolution called I’or one last demand upon Mo 
grievances, the President was able to cite no less than 57 of 
The grievances were eventually arbitrated, but relations 
countries grew steadily worse, particularly alXer the Ifni 
nized Texas that same year. By 1<S42 the strain was so gre^ 
ican naval ohicer, convinced there was going to be war, 1 
occupied a town in Mexican California before finding out t 
not yet begun. 

The United States may well have made its greatest mist; 
in recognizing the free nation of Mexico as a governnKmt a 
of those days has justly been called “a late stage in the I 
Spanish Empire.” It was continually shaken by rev()luti< 
ended in plunder. Mexican historians classify the entire pe 
1848 as one of sheer anarchy. The continual America.n iiU 
treaties and to carry on negotiations were a little like trying 
walls on sand. 

When the war finally came, Texas was the ca,uso. Mtsxica 
nexation and was convinced that the United States ha<l 
Texas all along. Furthermore Texans and Mexicans disag) 
the location of their disputed mutual border. Mexico had n 
gaging in full-scale hostilities with the United States over dV 
to save face and to salvage the remnants of its ailing empir 
ico had previously warned the United States that annexati( 
“to a declaration of war,” and when the joint resolution 
passed Congress in early 1845 there seemed nothing for Me 
break off diplomatic relations. 

S TILL, when Polk took the risk of war he had good roasor 
could win without fighting. His own conception of Manifoi 
envision the conquest of Mexico proper, but rather of Me 
specifically the great area lying between Texas and the s< 
the Oregon country. 

On May 30, 1846, Polk told his Cabinet that his ultimab 
get California and New Mexico; in fact, for six months f 
Mexico neptiating to buy the territories. The President wa 
high as high as $40 million, if need be, and he was sure a i 
would ease Mexican pain over its losses. 

But just in case it did not, the President was taking no ch< 
a show of force, so he had earlier dispatched ships to stand 
coast and had sent an army under General Taylor on a march 
of the Rio Grande, under orders to avoid unfriendly acts bu 
priate action if hostilities should break out. This last step ' 
tion of a plan Polk had devised in August 1845. It provide 
should commence hostilities or cross the Rio Grande in fore 
attack and drive the invaders back. 

Mexico had little choice. In Mexican eyes, Taylor’s troop 
wrongfully established on Mexican soil. If Mexico recognizee 
ary at all, it saw it as the Nueces River to the east, and not 
Indeed, Mexican troops were already in position on the west 
Grande, across from Taylor. 
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In the absence of communication lines, Taylor had to act on his own author- 
ity. Given a Mexican ultimatum to withdraw or assume responsibility for the 
consequences, Taylor proceeded to blockade the river. This cut off the Mexi- 
can troops' supplies. On April 24, 1846, a force of 1,600 Mexicans crossed the 
river, encircled 63 Americans and killed, wounded or captured all of them. 
''Hostilities may now be considered as commenced," Taylor wrote. 

On May 11, Polk's “war message" was read to Congress: American blood 
had been shed “upon the American soil," and a state of war existed “notwith- 
standing all our efforts to avoid it. . . ." 

C ONGRESS was appalled. Among most Americans the war itself was wel- 
come enough. Except in abolitionist circles, which saw the war as a mere 
plot to extend slavery, war fever was burning high throughout the nation. 
New York was covered with placards: “Mexico or Death!" and “Ho, for the 
halls of the Montezumas!” The South was ablaze with excitement, echoing to 
the march of volunteer companies. 

It was the excuse given for the war that disturbed Congress — or at least a 
part of C'ongress. William Hickling Prescott's classic story of the brutal Span- 
ish Conquest of Mexico had been published not long before and was a bestseller; 
nowhere was the United States, on what many regarded as a flimsy pretext, 
preparing to retrace the bloody tracks of Cortes. 

Although the House cast only 14 votes against a declaration of war, the 
story was different in the Senate. Calhoun, urging that Congress move with 
“forbearance, dignity and calmness," even argued that there was no war, for 
according to the Constitution only Congress could declare war. Senator Sam 
Houston did not want the war; if its purpose was to obtain California, he was 
sure that could be accomplished through purchase. Thomas Hart Benton, 
chairman of the Senate Military Affairs Committee, actually agreed with Mex- 
ico that the Texas boundary was on the Nueces River, not the Rio Grande. 
The aging Henry Clay proclaimed the war “unnatural . . . lamentable. Dan- 
iel Webster felt it was “founded on pretexts" and “unconstitutional in its 
origin"; indeed, Polk might well be subject to impeachment for involving the 
country in it without the consent of Congress, Both Webster and Clay were 
to lose sons in Mexico. 

For men of intellectual self-respect what was hardest to take was the pre- 
amble to Polk's message, blaming the hostilities on Mexico. There were many 
in Washington who knew that Polk was actually considering drawing up a 
war message even before the news of the hostilities arrived. Calhoun spent 
the night before the reading of the message feverishly pleading with senator 
after senator not to vote for war. The next day, white-faced, his eyes blazing, 
Calhoun told the Senate that before voting for that preamble he would plunge 
a dagger through his heart. 

Other senators could not understand his emotion. But once again, Calhoun 
was seeing into a darkness that many around him were unable to penetrate. 
He was aware that thousands of volunteers all over the South hoped to con- 
quer and annex Mexico, and were dreaming of a Southern confederacy wMch 
would mean the end of the Union he had loved and served so long. Even if it 
did not come to this, Calhoun knew that the conquest of Mexico would mean 
new areas for the United States which the North would never see slave and 
the South would never see free. 
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IN THE HALLS OF THE MONTE ZUMAS 


But the antiwar group was in the minority and could not prevail, 
ate, too, voted for war. Once war was declared, the dissidents join( 
ing the necessary supplies and in giving their country’s cause “a 
decided support,” as Calhoun said. 

Now that he had his war, Polk had to find a general. He had a 
in Taylor but Polk did not trust Taylor, and besides, that genera 
cupied on the border. What was needed was an over-all field com 
and the fat, flamboyant Winfield Scott, then General-in-Chief of t 
was the natural choice. Polk ordered Scott into action — immediate 
tunately Scott had a habit of writing blunt-spoken letters, and he n 
one, heavily underlined, to the Secretary of War. He pointed out th. 
already working 14 hours a day at the War Department; under th 
stances, he said, he could not possibly outfit an army and go to M 
fore September. “I do not desire to place myself in the most peril< 
positions,” he proclaimed, “ — a fire upon my rear from Washington, a- 
in front from the Mexicans.” That finished Scott. Taylor remained in c 
of the army in Mexico. 

In fact Polk was politically prejudiced from the start against b 
Neither was a Democrat, although Taylor sometimes referred to h 
one. The President, ardent Jacksonian that he was, was convinced, 1 
dedicated partisans, that the welfare of the country depended on the 
acy of his own party — and as a Jacksonian he was particularly awa 



MAJOR MOVEMENTS OF 
THE WAR IN MEXICO 

In the opening campaign, Zachary 
Taylor cut over the disputed ter- 
ritory from Corpus Christi, took 
Palo Alto, Matamoros and Mon- 
terrey, but came close to defeat at 
Buena Vista. Meanwhile, Stephen 
Kearny, heading west from Fort 
Leavenworth, captured Santa Fe 
and sent Alexander W. Doniphan 
south to take Chihuahua Kearny 
had a setback at San Pasqual but 
went on to help Stockton, who had 
come by sea, and Fremont, who ar- 
rived from Oregon, take Califor- 
nia. Then Winfield Scott, smashing 
from Veracruz to Mexico City, 
achieved the war's final victory 
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magnetic attraction between American military heroes and the White House. 

His fears of Taylor were well grounded. A blunt, gruff, unassuming man 
who usually slouched about in blue jeans and a palmetto hat, chewing tobac- 
co and talking about cotton, “Old Zach'' had an undeniable political appeal. 
Born in a log cabin, he had had almost no schooling and had spent 38 years in 
the army. He was kind to his young officers and, by asking nothing of them 
that he would not do himself, had won both their respect and affection. He 
was a good soldier, although not a great one. 

Many thousands of volunteers were answering the call for men, and if the 
army was short of generals, there were plenty of brilliant young officers. There 
would be times in the months to come when the Mexican War battlegrounds 
would resemble a West Point reunion. Winfield Scott Hancock (named for the 
general) and the broad-shouldered James Longstreet had been at West Point 
together, as had little George McClellan and a fiery-tempered Virginian named 
George Pickett. Also on the scene was the sad, silent, carelessly dressed 
Ulysses S. Grant, who had not wanted to go to West Point and had only hoped 
he would fail after he got there. “A more unpromising boy never entered the 
Military Academy,” red-haired William T. Sherman had declared — unless it 
was the gaunt, shambling mountain constable from western Virginia who had 
arrived at the Point in a wool hat and homespun. Men still remembered his 
incredibly big feet and dogged earnestness and the “sweet smile” which soft- 
ened his almost fanatic intensity. His name was Thomas J. Jackson. Later, 
men would call him “Stonewall.” 

There were other Point graduates as well: Braxton Bragg, dark-eyed and 
stubborn; olive-skinned Pierre Gustave Toutant Beauregard; the calm and 
cool George H. Thomas; the proud, intense Jefferson Davis; the crotchety 
George Meade. There was debate among them: who was the handsomest 
graduate — the gentlemanly Yankee from Massachusetts, blond and blue-eyed 
Joe Hooker, or the reserved Robert E. Lee of Virginia? 

Grant and Lee, McClellan and Jackson, Pickett and Meade, all met here 
as brothers, comrades in arms. Soon they would meet again, tragically, in a 
greater and more terrible war. Now there was one cause and one flag, and if 
hotheads and politicians in far-off Washington could easily mouth the catch- 
words of secession and disunion, these men had no premonition of tragedy, 
no idea that in a civil war 15 years hence they were to clash with each other on 
the bloodiest battlefields ever to divide a nation. 

N ot all the officers commanded respect. The brutalities of some — not the 
hardships, which Grant said were never so terrible as what you read 
about in the papers — were deemed responsible for some of the 9 per cent rate 
of deseirtion. Even at that, the desertion rate was considered low. Of the 
men generally, in their light-blue uniforms, Grant said, “a better army, man 
for man, probably never faced an enemy.” 

Officers and men would have shared memories afterward in the bitter years 
of division: red flowers blazing against white walls; the blaring bands of the 
Mexicans; the stink of disease (most of the casualties of this war were due to 
camp illness); the march over the mountains; the sands of Veracruz; Mexi- 
can peasant girls darting about among the soldiers, their long hair flowing out 
behind them; the terrible thirst when ponds were separated by a day s march; 
the smell of death hanging over the battlefields after the fighting was over. 
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THOMAS JACKSON 


These future heroes of the Confed- 
eracy were among the junior offi- 
cers in Mexico The fighting oven 
fackson plunged into studies of the 
Spanish language and Catholic 
religion Lee joined others inform- 
ing an Aztec Club that gave din- 
ners served by mounted soldiers 
wearing borrowed Spanish armor 



ROBERT E LEE 


They would remember the attack at Palo Alt.o: the bivouac on t 
plain without a fire to warm the dam[)n(\ss; the' lonti; hike the next mo 
side the shallow icreen lagoons, nmmed with oozing mud; bald st.ret.cl 
dirt alternating with marshes, matted with tawny grass. On the m 
May 8, 1846, the advancing American troops caught sight of t.he 1 
waiting across a field. 

The two generals sciuared oirtheir force's— tlu' tall, rc'd-hexuled Ma.ri 
ta in his resplendent uniform excitedly haranguing his men, and Zacl 
lor— “Old Rough and Ready," as the Americans calk'd him— sitting k 
his horse, one half-bare leg slung over his pommel, writing unconcei 
the bullets liew, glancing up once to caution his nu'n to “keep a bright i 

The Americans had excellent artillery, but in maufiower t-hc^y wen 
numbered by the Mexicans. It did not matt.er. The feebly glancing s 
of the Mexicans fell so short that the Americans merc'ly steppc'd as 
American artillery, on the other hand, kept the Mi'xicans at, such a 
that their muskets missed wildly. 

By nightfall, the firing ceased, ddie American casuaJtic's wen' 48, t 
can several times higher (the Mexicans said 252; Tayk)r claimed 6 
Taylor’s officers felt his situation was dangerous, and th(^y advisee 
stop where he was and dig in. Old Rough and Ready rei.orU'd, “I 
ahead, or stay in my shoes.” The next morning the America, ns saw t 
cans falling back. 

Now on the defensive, the Mexicans sought refuge* in an old river 
three or four feet deep and sheltered by woods that reduced the impa 
American cannon fire. But Taylor sent his soldiers forward under t 
shower of bullets, right through the dense and thorny chaparral. I 
flashed out; Grant ordered his men to lie down. Suddenly, and withoi 
ing, the whole right wing of Arista’s forces crumpled, and like a mob 
fled back across the Rio Grande. Taylor had intended to push forw 
assault the town of Matamoros. The Mexicans handed it over to him 
firing a shot. 

The young West Pointers, like George Meade, could carp that Tm 
shown no ability to make use of his information, that he was slow and 
ful, without foresight, and with no understanding of the Mexican stn 
did not matter. He won his battles. His men were thrilled by his cool < 
Grant liked his rough distaste for protocol and dogged attention to t 
ness at hand. Back home a leading Whig, Thurlow Weed, proposed the 
for President. As for Taylor himself, like General Andrew Jackson bef 
he thought any talk of running him for the presidency was sheer m 

have a great horror of being made a lion of,” he said. But the ta 
started, would not down. 

T)ALO ALTO was the first battle of a new military era, and the lessc 
X modern technology was learned by Grant, although it was to esc 
more brilliant Lee entirely. Grant learned what firepower could do. 
not morale, were what mattered. Courage and gallantry had their pL 
solid metal was what counted in war. 

Some of the more perceptive soldiers were also learning what the 
leaders m Washington already knew: that this conflict was indeed “an 
war” and “one of the most unjust ever waged by a stronger against a 
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nation/’ as Grant put it. Weak and corrupt, Mexico was no real enemy. Its 
people had been victimized by decadent leadership. Their splendid courage 
was all for nothing; the odds were too great. In one skirmish after another, 
Mexican losses were double those of the Americans — and usually they were 
more. Grant wrote his fiancee concerning Mexico: ''With a soil and climate 
scarcely equalled . . . she has more poor and starving subjects who are willing 
... to work than any country in the world. The rich keep down the poor with 
a hardness of heart that is incredible.” 

T he slaughter continued. With more than 6,000 men, Taylor marched for 
an assault on the city of Monterrey. His task was not easy. The city was a 
kind of natural stone fortress, bristling with cannon. The Americans had to 
storm peaks straight in the face of blazing gunfire. At Independence Hill they 
advanced through thorns and pouring rain. When the Mexicans opened fire, 
the Americans yelled and rushed on up the hill. Sixty yards from the top 
their rifles sounded, and a few moments later Taylor’s triumphant troops un- 
furled the Stars and Stripes. Beyond these ramparts the Mexican defenses 
were poor. A howitzer shattered their line and the Americans burst into the 
Bishop’s Palace. But it was not all over. The buildings of Monterrey changed 
hands repeatedly, and the Americans and the Mexicans continued to fight in 
the city’s streets for two more days. In this battle the American casualties 
were heavier than the Mexican — about 488 to 367. 

It was in this battle, also, that Americans discovered what Texans were good 
for. Up to now they had merely shocked the army by their habitual cruelty to 
the Mexican people, the aftermath of years of border warfare. Still swelled 
with the pride of a kind of dual citizenship, they were as wild and dissipated 
as Cossacks. Taylor said flatly that they were "too licentious to do much good.” 
But they were a tough breed, many of them hard-fisted cowhands. Now, slog- 
ging into a hail of musket fire, they shouted the wild, eerie cry of the cattle 
range, a deep-throated shout that rose to a high scream. It demoralized the 
Mexicans. Years later at Bull Run it was heard again, and men broke and 
fled in terror of the "rebel yell.” 

In the end, Taylor took the city of about 15,000, and his popularity rose to 
new heights. But he angered official Washington by negotiating too liberal an 
armistice. He had agreed not to cross a specified line for eight weeks. But after 
six, under orders from Washington, he notified the new Mexican commander, 
Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, that he would resume the offensive. 

To do this necessitated an outright violation of orders. Although Taylor 
had been told to end the armistice, he was soon afterward commanded to re- 
main on the defensive and to hold his troops within the Monterrey line. In- 
stead, he decided to plunge into Mexican territory. He was convinced (with 
some reason) that the orders from Washington were merely part of a plot to 
downgrade him, so he added^ insult to insubordination and made it clear he 
would not turn down a nomination for the presidency. 

In November 1846 Taylor occupied Saltillo, the chief pass through the Si- 
erra Madre, the focal point of a region that was filled with wheat, cattle and 
corn, and completely unprotected. Some time afterward Santa Anna learned, 
presumably from an intercepted letter, that Taylor’s forces were depleted; the 
Mexican promptly surrounded Taylor with a superior force near Buena Vista 
and demanded his surrender. The Americans refused to give up, and the 
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IN THE HALES OF THE MONTEZUMAS 



On their march west, Kearnv's 
Dragoons paused at Bent's Fort, a 
trading post in present-day Colo- 
rado, where William Bent and his 
wife. Owl Woman, a Cheyenne, 
played host Behind the f our- foot - 
thick walls they had dormitories, 
warehouses, a smithy and special 
delights a billiard table, an ice- 
house and a beverage called Taos 
Lightning at $25 the gallon jug 


Mexicans launched an attack. The two forctis foujiht ini 
fell, cold and with drizzlinj>r rain. 

There at Buena Vista, the two opp)osinfi armies were 
morning the Americans could watch the celei)ration oJ 
my forces, hear the chanted Latin and see the smoke i 
the Mexican troops attacked once again in force, hurhr 
toward disaster. 

Taylor ordered ColonelJeflerson Davis and the Missi; 
They did, in what the Duke oi W^ellington afterwaril 
action. Though a projectile had smashed piart of Dav 
wounding him so badly that he was on crutches for 
afterward, he led the attack on horseback. At the critic 
his force and ordered his men into a V formation, opien 
icans. A brigade of the enemy rode down upon Davis 
knee to knee. The Americans raised their guns. The c 
and the Mexican cavalrymen, trapf)ed within the angle, 
flame. Riderless horses galloped in all directions, and be 
the M[exicans and the Mississipp^ians went for each ot 
last the Mexican line broke and fled. 



•OUT more bloody fighting was still ahead. Some mil 
X-> American regiments came under furious Mexicar 
heavily, but they battled on. Throughout, the impertu 
his horse, calling occasionally to his artillery (accordir 
increase the use of grapeshot, which was the best antipei 
time: “A little more grape, Captain Bragg, a great dea. 

The outcome was still uncertain at nightfall. The Ame 
the Mexicans exhausted. ‘WTio had won? That night no or 
morning, it was the Mexicans who had gone. 

Not for a month did Polk or the American people hea 
bered more than three to one, Taylor had killed or wou 
Anna s men and lost nearly 700 of his own. Roughly one t. 
had deserted under fire, and the same percentage of Sa 
rang with praise of Taylor and Davis. But Polk was t 
should break orders, garner glory and— in the face of sue 
a battle that never should have been fought. Taylor had 
Polk decided, and when a military honor was proposed 
fused to permit it. 

The people, however, had something else to give Gene: 
Taylor almost failed to accept it. F or some time he stubb 
postage due on a letter he received. Shortly afterward a 
by messenger; when he opened it he found that it carrie 
nomination for the presidency of the United States. 

During these events, the American battering-ram was 
thest reaches of the old Spanish empire in the New Work 
area almost without fortifications and with many Ameri 
pedition was started for the Pacific, passing through New 
was commanded by tough, valiant Colonel Stephen W. J 
of the West moved out of Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, in J 
ress of this hard-marching force down the Santa Fe Trai. 
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later followed by the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad had a kind of 
epic quality. They tramped across blazing carpets of flowers, past massive 
buffalo herds, now and then catching a glimpse of white-frosted mountains. 
But they also encountered hordes of mosquitoes and buffalo gnats and sear- 
ing winds, knew parching thirst and weariness, and even found an occasional 
rattlesnake in their blankets. 

Kearny easily occupied Las Vegas, in present-day New Mexico, and issued a 
proclamation of his intentions, stating that the Americans had come to take 
possession as friends, not as conquerors. Kearny also promised something 
which he said the Mexicans had never delivered, protection from the Indians. 
Furthermore, in this almost wholly Catholic region he promised freedom of 
religion. By Kearny’s own word, a third of his army were Roman Catholics. 
Priests had even accompanied the American forces, a fact that evoked raging 
protests in Washington. 

On Kearny moved, from town to town, issuing similar statements. At last 
he quietly took possession of what the men called “Mud Town,” the New 
Mexico capital of Santa Fe, with its adobe buildings. Not a shot was fired in 
anger, although there was a noisy salute as the Stars and Stripes glided up. 
The soldiers went to work getting acquainted with the people. Santa Fe was 
a riot of violent color, the men in slit breeches with silver spurs and flaring 
capes, the girls barelegged and friendly, the town gay with fandangos. 

But Kearny and his dragoons soon pulled out for the march to California, 
and another force took its place, under Colonel Sterling Price. In December a 
Mexican plot was uncovered to kill all Americans in the territory. This led to 
repressive measures by the new commander, then to open rebellion by the 
New Mexicans, and finally to the assassination of several top American offi- 
cials. In early February, 1847, Price led an attack against Taos, the focal 
point of the rebellion. He smashed the rebels completely, and from that time 
on the area was quiet. 

B efore Kearny set out he had ordered a small contingent south toward 
Chihuahua, in Mexico proper, under a popular and respected frontier 
lawyer. Colonel Alexander Doniphan. By mid-December, after a long, difficult 
march, Doniphan and his men, now dirty, unshaven and ragged, were moving 
through the dreary sagebrush country known as Jornada del Muerto, or Dead 
Man’s Journey, in biting cold, without fuel or tents. A Mexican force was wait- 
ing for them at El Brazito, about 30 miles from El Paso. The Mexicans sent 
word that unless the Americans surrendered they would charge. “Charge and 
be damned!” responded Doniphan. 

In the attack that followed the Americans held their fire as they had in 
past battles, then at close range let loose. Unable to withstand the withering 
American fusillade, the Mexicans broke and fled. Counting casualties after- 
ward, Doniphan found he had seven men hurt, the Mexicans about 100 killed 
and wounded. The Americans marched into the large, pleasant settlement of 
El Paso and rested there through January. 

The next month “Doniphan’s Thousand,” joined by reinforcements, started 
their 300-mile march to Chihuahua. The country was monotonous and bare. 
They crossed one desert and then another; occasionally they saw a willow 
tree. Searing heat alternated with numbing cold. Often there was no wa- 
ter or fuel, but there was no shortage of rattlesnakes and copperheads. On 
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IN THE HALES OF THE MUNTEZUIV'IAS 



/Alexis de Tocqueville, the French- 
man caricatured here, gave Amer- 
icans a new look at America. Me 
considered JSlew World manners 
rather free. Servants gossiped with 
masters, stewards turned down 
tips, and when a riverboat ran 
aground the captain slyly told him 
the sands of the Mississippi were 
like the French — they "could not 
stay a year in the same place " 


February 27, 1847, they reached a point 15 miles out of Cdiihual 
Sacramento River, halfway to Chihuahua, the Mexicans were 
Americans attacked on the afternoon of the 28th. 

By evening they had cleared the road to Chihuahua, which th( 
peacefully March 2. The story of the fighting was the old one 
been exactly six casualties for the Americans and reportedly 600 f 
icans. In late April, Doniphan, ordered to join "^Faylor’s commani 
to march his men more than 600 miles through enemy territory 
countering one serious challenge. 

Kearny, meanwhile, was advancing on California. While he wa 
American irregulars and naval units had taken over most of the r 
out difficulty, and when this word reached Kearny he sent back 
dragoons. However, by the time he actually reached California in 
1846, some of its Mexican inhabitants had staged an uprising. I 
had been retaken by the Mexicans, and several hundred Spanit 
Californians were under arms. 

Kearny had to fight his way into San Diego, and at the bat 
Pasqual the small American force was badly mauled. There was fu 
mg the next month near Los Angeles, but by January 10 the Amei 
once again in possession of the town, and all California was s 

T he war was not yet won; the heart of Mexico proper still rer 
touched. Taylor had given no evidence of any over-all plan. E 
W^ashington a plan was afoot. It was to invade the enemy natioi 
sea, at Veracruz on the Gulf Coast, then march straight into Mexk 
the war by taking the capital, Mexico City. The plan had been mud 
in Washington. It was a difficult one, but in the grandiose, eccentr 
Scott, Polk had a general who was prepared to carry it out. 

Prom the President’s viewpoint there was some risk in entrus 
with this task; he was more of a politician than Taylor, althoug 
readily be seen that the popular appeal of a nickname like "Old 
Feathers” could hardly compare with “Old Rough and Ready.” 
hoped that a shift of command might bury the presidential aspi 
Taylor stillborn, while coming too late to help Scott. So Polk ci 
the man he had once spurned. 

seemed impossible, and soldiers everywhere watched 
cination as Scott made his preparations. The American general 
cutting himself off from his base and then would be making a 250-n 
through rough and sometimes fever-ridden country that was defe 
series of almost impregnable strong points. But Scott was confide 
The campaign took six months. There were six victories, five 
bloody. Only the initial landing near Veracruz was uncontested 
beachhead operation, some 10,000 men, brought down the gulf in ti 
crowded into surfboats and were towed close to shore. They then le 
the water and, holding their guns over their heads, stormed the beat 
not until hours later that a few Mexican shells were fired. In the d 
ward the Americans moved closer, cutting off the Veracruz water si 
occupying the railroad and highways. After a land and sea boml 
failed to take the city, Robert E. Lee constructed a battery 800 ys 
the city waU, and from there the Americans put Veracruz under furi> 
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Eighteen days after the landing, the Mexicans raised the white flag of truce. 

Leaving an occupying force at Veracruz, the Americans pushed inland. At 
Cerro Gordo in mid- April, 1847, some 8,500 Americans met a Mexican army 
under Santa Anna, estimated in size at from 12,000 to 18,000 men. Reconnoi- 
tering, Lee found the Mexicans entrenched across the main roadway, with 
what he called an “unscalable” precipice (actually two hills) on one side and 
“impassable” ravines on the other. 

The first hill was taken after stiff fighting. An initial attack up the steep 
side of the second failed, but on April 18 the Americans drove the Mexicans off 
in a furious assault with bayonets, pistols and clubbed muskets. Santa Anna 
just missed capture, and the Mexicans broke in confusion when a force of 
Americans suddenly appeared at their rear, having made a long march com- 
pletely around the enemy position. American casualties were 417, the Mexi- 
cans’ more than 1,000. Captain Lee received a brevet — an honorary promotion 
to major — for his exploits. But he wrote: “You have no idea what a horrible 
sight a field of battle is.” 

Now Scott marched his army onward toward the Mexican capital. As he got 
farther and farther from the coast, his position became increasingly dangerous. 
“Scott is lost,” the Duke of Wellington said. But Scott pushed on. Mexico 
City, surrounded both by marshes and by high, well-fortified ground, was 
like an island, or a kind of medieval fortress. A wide expanse of jagged lava 
protected the city to the south, and to the east and north Santa Anna had 
built mighty fortifications in preparation for the American attack. But under 
Lee’s direction a road was built across the lava bed. Then, while one body of 
Americans feinted against one of the Mexican strong points, the main force 
moved across the lava, slipped through a ravine leading to the Mexican rear, 
and delivered a surprise assault near Contreras. A short, fierce battle resulted. 
Within 17 minutes the Mexicans had been routed, losing about 700 men and 
their best cannon. During this fight Brigadier General Franklin Pierce of New 
Hampshire, who would one day be elected the nation’s President, was cruel- 
ly hurt in a fall from his horse. He was back in the saddle the next day, his 
face “white with suffering.” 

Onward pressed the Americans to the next Mexican defense point, at Chu- 
rubusco. There sharpshooters and a battalion of American deserters riddled 
the United States troops for hours, some from hiding places in a field of tall 
corn, others from the parapets of a convent. In the fighting. Captain Phil 
Kearny, nephew of the conqueror of New Mexico, lost an arm. The Americans 
finally turned to the bayonet. Reluctantly the Mexicans fell back. Losses were 
running higher now: 10,000 in a single day for the Mexicans, 1,000 in two days 
for the Americans. 

W ITH his army exhausted and crippled by disease, Scott, seeking a quick 
end to the fighting, demanded the surrender of Mexico City. Some 
weeks earlier an American negotiator — Thomas Jefferson’s grandson-in-law, 
the State Department official Nicholas Trist — had arrived in Mexico armed 
with the American demands for the ending of the war: recognition of the Rio 
Grande boundary and cession of New Mexico and upper California in return 
for a $15 million cash payment. Partly in the hope of improving the terms, 
but mainly because he was in great need of time to organize his defenses, 
Santa Anna agreed to an armistice. 
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Winfield Scott gestures grandly in 
a patriotic lithograph He was re- 
splendent and a great gourmet, his 
tastes sharpened by the best chefs 
in Europe. Youthful U S Grant 
thought him the finest specimen 
of manhood my eyes had ever be- 
held '' Later, a more sophisticated 
Grant noted that the pompous 
man was not averse to speaking of 
himself often in the third person. " 


But the Mexican general had no intention of letting a wel 
200,000 and an army of 20,000 go by default to 8,000 Americ 
brought up his best troops and his biggest guns and prepare< 
battle in the fortified castle of Chapultepec which guarde 

There was some inconclusive fighting at Molino del Rey, 
Chapultepec, on September 8. Casualties on both sides v 
^ericans and 2,000 Mexicans. It was said that with a fev 
“victories” there would be little left of the American arm. 

And the major challenge was still ahead: Chapultepec, tl 
castle on the crags. On this site, Montezuma had lolled beside 
tains, and here in the early 16th Century the Spaniard Cortes 
his pale-faced soldiers. In 1783 a new castle was built by a Spi 
the ruins of the old. For a while in the early 19th Century t) 
abandoned, but around 1840 the M^exicans enlarged and strer 
it became the National Military School, with cadets in gra; 
tasseled blue caps drilling in the Tuscan-style structure. 

They were still there, and the castle had bt^en heavily fortif 
would be a bloody business. Lee advised against approaching 
way of Chapultepec; there were other routes. Crant, too, thot 
would be a frightful mistake. But CJrant had not been a.sked 1 
Scott was determined to strike. On September 12 he began t 
castle, and early the next morning he moved up his men and 
was sharp fighting. Grant led a group that dragged a cannoi 
finally mounted it on a roof. Jackson was later commended for 
Mexican attack almost singlehanded. Longstreet led a frontal 
he was wounded, the 22-year-old George Pickett seized the flaa 
men over the ramparts. 

Scaling ladders were raised at the castle walls. The fightii 
Even the boy cadets, the youngest of whom was only 13, had 
selves into the holocaust, and at the tragic finish they were 
to-hand with the Americans. 

The castle fell in just over an hour. Then a tidal wave of Am 
mto the fort, and the Stars and Stripes rippled out against th> 
i^or the Americans, the price of victory was about 450 mer 


■OEFORE their eyes now lay the Valley of Mexico. Mountains 
-LJ and west, and below them spread fields yellow with grair 
center stood Mexico City, its buildings gleaming in the mo: 

If ^ mopping up to be done around the castle 

Itself. Still to be reckoned with were breastworks, cannon 
army which counterattacked furiously when the Americans tri, 
he capital. But after nearly 24 hours and more casualties, S 
on the nm, pulhng back toward the north. The American fla 
Mexico City’s Grand Plaza. 

Winfield Scott had done it. His feat was tremendous, a cla 
ship^ At no time during Scott’s deep penetration of an enemj 
veled U. S. Grant, did he have a force “equal to one-half of t] 
im; he was without a base ... yet he won every battle, h* 
capital, and. conquered the government/’ 

Mexico City relaxed into anarchy. In the streets scores of 
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shot. A Mexican official reported that ragged, dirty United States troops 
had looted the liquor stores, appearing, he said, “more like brigands than 
soldiers.” 

Back home many Americans were still hot for blood. At least one journal 
proclaimed, “The war must be continued 50 years.” One group thought Mexi- 
co should be “liberated” from the thralldom of her religion on the ground that 
no real republic could possibly exist under Catholicism. God, it was said, had 
decreed Mexico must belong to Protestants and the Union. France had taken 
Algeria, the Americans had taken Texas, why should they not take Mexico 
now? One newspaper said most of the Mexican citizens were aboriginal Indi- 
ans and “must share the destiny of their race — extinction!” 

B ut Polk held firm. He had no further designs upon Mexico unless it in- 
sisted on protracting the war. Under the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 
which Trist negotiated with the Mexican Government, the war was brought 
to an end on February 2, 1848. 

The Mexican-American border was located along the Rio Grande, New 
Mexico and California were ceded to the United States, Mexico got $15,000,- 
000, and the United States assumed some $3,250,000 in Mexican debts to 
American citizens. Polk was not pleased, for his hand had been forced. Trist 
actually had no authority to sign for the United States. He had been recalled 
weeks earlier, on October 6, Polk having succumbed to rumors that Trist had 
become a political tool of Scott and also that he was planning to weaken on 
demands for the Rio Grande as the boundary of Texas. 

Neither charge was true. In any case Trist was unable to get quick transpor- 
tation home, so he decided to try for a treaty anyway. He succeeded in get- 
ting one that met Polk’s original demands, and Polk could only send it to the 
Senate and denounce Trist helplessly as an “impudent and unqualified scoun- 
drel.” The area ceded by the treaty included the present states of California, 
Nevada and Utah, and parts of Arizona, Wyoming, Colorado and New Mexi- 
co. It increased the size of the United States by about 17 per cent — over 
500,000 square miles. It was four times the size of Britain, larger than France 
and Germany combined. 

But there was a price. The victory had cost the United States nearly 13,000 
lives, only about 2,000 of them lost on the battlefield. It cost the nation per- 
haps $100 million in military expenditures and made inevitable that greater 
war which none could win and all would lose. 

From his temporary retirement in Lexington, Kentucky, Henry Clay warned 
the United States against acquiring “foreign territory . . . for the purpose of 
propagating slavery.” The issue had been spelled out clearly a year earlier. In 
a White House interview in 1846, Polk told Calhoun that slavery would prob- 
ably never exist in the new provinces he was seeking. At that the South Caro- 
linian replied that he did not wish to extend slavery, but if a treaty with 
Mexico included a restriction on slavery in the new territories, he would have 
to vote against it as a matter of principle. Polk kept insisting that the issues 
of Mexico and slavery should be kept apart. “What connection slavery had 
with making peace with Mexico,” he wrote, “it is difficult to conceive. But 
Calhoun knew, and from the moment the United States became involved in 
warfare with Mexico he heard the bell tolling for the death of the Union. The 
curtain is dropt,” he said, “and the future closed to our view. 
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“Come all ye gallant voluntee 


T he U.S. that went to war against Mexico in 1846 was a restles; 

“Our people,” wrote John C. Calhoun, “are like a young man o 
disposed for adventure of any description.” All over the country, 
warriors rushed to fill President Polk’s call for 50, GOO men, and th' 
of New York rang with the song, “Come all ye gallant volunteers 
not life to lose.” A newspaper predicted that the Mexicans “would 
tered like chafl’by the first volley from the Anglo-Saxon rille. . . One 
advertising for recruits, described the one-year enlistment as a “ 
excursion.” No one knew of the horrors in store — the terrible heat, tl 
terrain, the fierce guerrilla fighters — and few anticipated the rigors 
life, which led some soldiers to rebel and many to desert. To San 
berlam, a footloose 16-year-old from Boston, the war offered a hea 
opportunity to play the hero. Sam served first as a volunteer infa 
and then as a regular dragoon. Later he wrote and illustrated his 
war history. His comments and crude but perceptive pictures, seen 
pages, provide a matchless description of the soldier’s life in the Mexi< 



MUTINOUS ROOKIES line up for censure. Sam Chamberlain is 
conspicuous in blonde curls and dark uniform. He complained 
that “the Company was composed of . . . wild, reckless fellows.” 


A COLUMN OP DRAGOONS in narrow Devil’s Pas; 
spied on by guerrillas (foreground), who constantfi 
American stragglers, roped and tortured those thej 






STEPPING OUT, hardy troops 
under General John E. Wool 
march past Mexicans in San 
Antonio on September 25, 
1846. The force was off to 
Chihuahua, 450 miles away, 
and the men lost heart when 
they learned that “there lay 
in the way . . . several high 
ranges of mountains that a 
goat could not climb, and 
that [the city] would [require] 
weeks to flank, through des- 
erts without water.” But the 
plans were changed and it 
was left to Colonel Alexander 
W. Doniphan to take the city. 
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In the gory fighting for Monterrey, Americans storm the Bishop's Palace, a key strong point, and replace the Me 


A hot battle that “done considerabh^ 



DEPEA'raD^XICANSleavingMonterreypass trim U.S. troops, 

but the Yankees were seldom this neat. After a fight it was said 
they were so dirty they were hard to tell from the real estate 


A ccording to Chamberlain, tl 
- . . . possessed fine physique 
bined with activity . . . wild re 
with the most inflated ideas of the 
ess. . . .’’But one observer noted 1 
volunteers “die like sheep.” Gener 
these troops’ faults in a letter to i 
“Volunteers ... eat their salt me 
than raw, fried — death to any Ch 
day; lose or waste their clothing; li 
ground— fatal to health, and . . . 1 
uted their high losses in combat tc 
confidence in each other, and . . 
dence between officers and men 
Yet these amateur soldiers perfo 
in the battle of Monterrey, which s 
fighting of the war. The city was 
and General Taylor commented 
del guarding it “done considerabh 
prompted by “considerations of hi 
agreed to an armistice to let the M 
their wounded and some supplies 
he ordered his refreshed army foi 
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CAVALRYMEN moving away from a threatened attack P^se to 
watch the fire they set bxim supplies at Agua Nueva. Cham- 
berlain wrote: "blazing logs were thrown into . . . the houses. 


bacon and pork thrown on, the large barley s 

soon the whole place blazed up grandly The 

place fairly gUttered with the sheen of Mexicai 


WITH SAHERS FLASHING, mounted Americans 
and Mexicans close for combat. In such fighting 
some 1,700 Yankees fell on the field of battle' 
but almost seven times as many soldiers (about 
11,300) died of disease and wounds in this war. 


A QUIET BIVOUAC on the salt flats gives dra- 
gons a chance to warm themselves around fires. 
The Mexican weather could be very cold, and 
many men who had enlisted hoping the climate 
would be healthful were felled by it instead. 
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Astride Old Whitey, General Taylor views < 


The terrible toll 
of a hostile climate 


T he soldiers in the Mexican War grew 
more skillful as the months passed. Th 
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age from their officers, most of whom they 
themselves, and many of whom would gai 
in the Civil War. Their favorite was Zac 
'‘Old Rough and Ready,'' a carelessly dr 
officer who refused to send his men where ] 
go himseK. Morale remained remarkably 
miserable conditions. In one camp so many 
sles, fevers and dysentery that the funeral 
ever wailing. . . But a favorite Americi 
mained: "We may be killed, but we can't 1 
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ACTION AT BUENA VISTA, which. tx>okmore American lives than I>aiits, are the Mississippi Rifles, th€ 

any other battle of the war, is shown in Chamberlain's view of the command of Colonel Jefferson D 

the second day' s fl^hting. At the far left, in red shirts and white which the lanceKsarrjrinjg Mexican ca^ 
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boys!^' General Taylor shouted. Steady for the honor of Old 
Mississippi!” The iVEississippians opened fire and did great 
damage. Then, “profiting by the confusion caused by their ter- 


rible fire, [they] threw down their rifles. . - . Cate] 
by the bits they backed them onto their haunc 
the stupefied riders, who as soon as they could tu 


No-holds-barred warfare belli 


T he war's sharpest fighting was not always on the were their special weapons, murd 

battlefield. In the hostile back country the dreaded trade-marks. United States troop 

guerrillas lay in ambush, many of them convicts freed laws learned to give as ruthlessly 

by the Mexican government in a feverish effort to turn dirty and diHicult campaign th< 
the tide. Working in woK packs, the irregulars ravaged stamped out. Hut, Sam C'lhamlxn*!; 
supply trains and unwary patrols. Lassos and knives it was a “very disagreeable duty 



SURPRISING A LOOKOUT, Chamberlain's outfit encounters its 
first guerrilla. “Oimroad led us into the dry bed of an arroyo/' 
wrote Chamberlain. ‘'Right in our path . . . was a guerrilla, 


clothed entirely in leather and well ] 
wiry mustang." He was overpowered 
the campaign he probably would have 
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LIVING BY THE DAGGER, guerrillas murder two U.S. soldiers, 
using their favorite weapons. The Mexicans would catch their 
victims with skillful lassos and finish them off with knives. 


DYING BY THE SWORD, 17 guerrillas trapped in tl 
are slain by U.S. troops. Chamberlain, holding a 
wrote, 'T acted as a candlestick until the tragedy v 
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A welcome peace with some grim < 



BEING WHIPPED for selling liquor to U,S. troops, a sutler, or 
merchant, sags under the lash. Sam Chamberlain, gagged and 
bound, sits with others who objected to “the terrible torture."’ 


B oth sides punished all w 
enemy or otherwise misbe 
quent, some by the Mexicans, 
“lawless volunteers,” as one 1 
Sam Chamberlain complained 
and of their “impatience of all 
was once called upon “to prot 
ants,” as he put it, “and arrest 
tightening discipline failed an 
stern, merciless punishment. S 
hanged. Orders were issued p 
cohol, and offenders were pun 
the damage had already been 
discourage completely a move 
east to set up a republic unde 
Mexican broadside issued at t 
they would find the “dominatic 
kinder.” By the war's end, feeli] 
those who had fraternized wit 
Mexican killed Mexican at the 



AWAITING EXECUTION, U.S. deserters who had joined the 
Mexicans watch the fighting near Chapultepec, their necks in 
nooses. They were hanged at the moment of American victory. 


SETTLING THE SCORE after the pea 
(opposite) of Saltillo for befriending 
town. Sam Chamberlain drew th< 
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SHINING SEA 


mHE United States had to have California; this was Manifest Destiny. James 
i Polk was determined that no other power should control the fertile prov- 
ince. He felt this way even before his inauguration, before the outbreak of the 
Mexican War, long before anyone even dreamed of the vast treasures of gold 

cached away in that sunlit and sleepy land. ^ -i j 

Strategically, California was a military necessity. If the United States tailed 
to acquire it from Mexico, someone else might. For in those tentative years 
before Texas and Oregon became American, California was eyed hopefu y y 
Great Britain, and somewhat less hopefully by France, y t e s a or 
nia was ridden with unrest and ripe for conquest, its scant Pop'll ^ ^ 

to throw off the last vestiges of rule from distant Mexico. M t ere were in 
dividual adventurers— -as Polk was well aware— with the s an am i ion 

exploit the revolutionary spirit for their own ends. QUyowri 

Economically, too, California had to belong to the United States. Shrew 

Yankee traders had found the indolent, luxury-loving a ormans 
customers. Once American ships had carried knives, guns, rum uppipd 
the West Coast. Now they arrived loaded with sdk stoctogs, higl^-heeled 

shoes, embroidered scarves and shawls, perfumes and 
bring this rich trade to an end seemed an intolerable prospect. y 

if England bought or seized the country, Umted States commerce 
throttled and America's march to the west halted. 


WINNER OF THE WEST, James K. Polk exhibits a thoi^ht- 
ful demeanor in a painting done before the Meacan W^, 
which extended the U.S. to California and the Rio Granae. 



FROM SEA TO SHINING SEA 


San Carlos de Borromeo u^as a se- 
rene and stately mission built by 
the Franciscan friars on Carmel 
Bay. In the compound formed by 
church, storehouses and workshops 
the Indians were taught farm- 
ing, carpentry and weaving, the 
Spanish language and the Roman 
Catholic religion. Parts of the mis- 
sion are still in existence serving 
as a parish church and museum. 


On December 2, 1845, Polk invoked the Mtmroe Doctri 
Congress. He aimed this policy principally at British exp 
Oregon, but Polk was even more worried about the region 
in October, he had told his friend Senator Benton that An 
by and see California fall to a foreign power, and he had v 
“In reasserting Mr. Monroe’s doctrine I had ('California and 
Francisco as much in view as Oregon.” That same month 
message to Thomas O. Larkin, ostensibly the American c< 
In reality Larkin was a confidential agent instructed t,o 
vigilance in discovering and defeating any attempt, whicl 
foreign governments to accjuire a control over that cou 

California was still little known, and such reports as 
widely, depending on the travelers’ route. Some calleil i 
some a mountain country; others spoke of a land of milk ar 
wrote: “Here perpetual summer is in the midst of unceasin 
spring and never failing autumn stand side by side, and t 
mountains forever look down upon eternal verdure.” 

The most glowing reports were, in fact, the most accr 
lands.existed than that languid, dreamy California of the 1! 
before, Spain, which had laid waste empires and decimate 
a merciless search for gold, had let California slip throu 
with it, unknowing, a treasure in gold ore. Mexico, which < 
along with its independence in 1821, had been almost as a 
no courts, no police, no postal facilities, nt) schools and tl 
communication with Mexico City. 

Soon after the Spanish yoke was slipped, even the discip 
largely been thrown off. The landmarks of Spanish rule hac 
can missions — entire villages complete with church, shops, 
ing farmlands, patiently tilled by the converted Indians, 
their native skills for the life of settled farmers. Typical was 
sion of San Juan Bautista, which had boasted great orcht 
and flower gardens, with its own olive presses and casks o 
The church had a high redwood altar and was adorned by 
and Mexican art: beautiful paintings of the saints and g 
woven in gold and silver. 

But under loose Mexican rule the missions crumbled sh 


POLK’S PLAN OF C 


the vast landholdings were seized and sold. A few courageous friars hung on; 
a few churches survived, with broken statues. The Indian converts were 
turned loose to shift for themselves, with near-tragic results. 

When the Americans began arriving in the 1840s, they found a small and 
scattered population, at the apex of which were the aristocratic caballeros, 
whose easy-handed life, ""half barbaric, half elegant,'’ rivaled in romance and 
splendor the legendary Old South. Hospitality was the law of life, pleasure the 
primary goal. Ranchos, 40 miles square and sweeping from mountains to the 
sea, bloomed in a riot of color in the spring. 

Yet much of the rich land was splashed with a different color — the gold of 
the feathery wild mustard. For the caballero did not farm; neither did he read 
nor engage in manual labor. The caballeros' clothes left the few Americans in 
California wide-eyed as these male peacocks with their curled hair, their gay 
silk vests, velvet breeches, their deerskin boots, embroidered jackets, and 
sombreros weighed down with gold and silver paraded their finery. The Cali- 
fornians spent their afternoons in siesta; they fought the cool of the evenings 
with serapes, large squares of colored cloth with slits for the head. 


I T was a life too pleasant to last, too peaceful to remain undisturbed. The 
sleepy New Spain was doomed, first by the slowly encroaching pressure of 
the Americans, and second by the determination of James K. Polk. He had 
tried to buy California. If necessary, he would have gone to war for California. 
But he found it was not necessary. 

Polk thought that California could be infiltrated as Texas had been — that 
is, by sending in enough Americans to stir up a ferment. To that end, in the 
spring of 1845, he dispatched Captain John Charles Fremont of the Army To- 
pographers' Corps for a visit in the area. He had sent the right man to the 
right place. Fremont was already being called ""the Pathfinder" for his Western 
exploits. His Western career would be a flamboyant blend of impulse and good 
public relations, and his much-vaunted ""conquest" of California would have 
all the elements of comic opera. 

In a land dedicated to chivalry and mannered living, Fremont knew well 
how to make an excellent impression. His mother had been a Whiting of 
Virginia, his father a French Royalist refugee. Unfortunately, although he 
was described as ""the handsomest young man who ever walked the streets of 
Washington," he had been born out of wedlock. In a curious way this handicap 


Fort Ross, m.th its red 
blockhouses and Ortlu 
was a Russian settlenu 
Francisco. Its inhabit 
in sea otter skins and 
there until 1841 Then, 
of flowing wine, they i 
to settler John Sutter 
dler's price But that gi 
tie pleasure One of 
ran away with most o 




FROM SEA TO SHINING SEA 



JohnC Fremont, theexplorerwhose 
name is signed to some of the most 
galloping prose in American histo- 
ry, never really wrote much — writ- 
ing gave him nosebleeds It was 
his wife, Jessie Benton Fremont, 
who ghostwrote his reports m such 
sparkling language as "Indians 
and buffalo were the poetry and 
life of the prairie, and our camp 
was full of their exhilaration " 


both goaded him on and held him back. He had miirried 
daughter Jessie, a vivacious, beautiful, dark-eyed young woi 
the senator, the soldier and the woman, all dedicated beli 
Destiny, made a formidable team: Benton, “the Thundert 
out for years in Congress for the opening of the West; the c 
who was now opening it; and the ambitious Jessie, who wa 
turn the reports of her husband’s expeditions into treatisf 
tinction that were widely printed and eagerly read. 

A first-rate leader, Fremont had started his Western car 
his first two expeditions he had established the correct latiti 
of many frontier sites, suggested good locations for military ] 
settlements and written glowing reports about, the fertilitj, 
tween the Missouri River and the Rocky Mountains. Hut ht 
share of troubles. On the second expedition, from St. Louis 
to Oregon, he insisted on dragging a cannon over the mount 
to awe the Indians. 

Fremont’s superior, the chief topographer. Colonel John J 
at what he considered a preposterous act and fearful of prov 
,^^^ldent, recalled both the Bathlinder and his cannc 
St. Louis, did not forward Colonel Abort’s letter, and the e; 
ahead. Fremont pulled the heavy cannon all the way from 
snow and icy passes before abandoning it in the foothills of t 
ever, when he finally got through he had accomplished a spe 
had crossed the mountains in a season when the Indians sai 
done. In the process he had found a route by which the Uni 
could move into California should war occur. He returned ti 
ciated and exhausted. 

After this came his errand for Polk. The 32-year-old Pal 
west under secret orders, reaching Sutter’s Fort on the Ameri 
cember 1845. A month later, at IVIonterey, he sought ofiici, 
purchase fresh supplies. His mission, he explained, was scier 
vilians, and his goal a geographic survey of the best route froi 
the Pacific Coast. He planned, he said, to explore the Colorac 
his persuasiveness, the Mexican officials remained suspicion 
did nothing to stop him. 

But when he headed for the Southwest rather than towar 
Colorado, the officials began to worry. After all, Fremont wi 
of Senator Benton, the notorious expansionist who was higl 
of President Polk. At last the Mexicans lost patience and as 
leave California immediately. Instead, he defiantly built sor 
raised the American flag and announced that he would die fi 
he had second thoughts and withdrew toward Oregon fo 

1 REMONT understood Polk’s dilemma and he was prepared 
X President wanted California, yet he could not send troo 
as the country was not at war. And if he did not send troor 
the region. Polk had piously intimated that he would not tal 
another man’s trees. But now the fruit was ripe and ready t 
Charles Fremont was on the scene. His course seemed clear. II 
nia without authorization from official Washington, no one co 
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THE SENSATIONAL FREMC 


of stealing the province from Mexico. But Fremont would first have to resign 
from the federal service, so he could act as a private citizen, without impli- 
cating the American government. 

In May, Fremont returned to California from Oregon and carefully sub- 
mitted his resignation to Senator Benton in Washington, leaving to his father- 
in-law the decision on how to use this document. Then he incited American 
settlers to capture Sonoma, north of San Francisco, and to proclaim the “Bear 
Flag Republic.” On June 14, they ran up a homemade flag emblazoned with 
“a particularly home-made semblance of a bear.” On June 25, Fremont him- 
self entered Sonoma at the head of his troops. 

The Californians ollered little resistance. Some blood was shed, but all of 
California north and west of San Francisco was in American hands by the 
time news arrived of the outbreak of the Mexican War. Soon the American fiag 
was Hying at all important points in California. 

The real fight broke out between Commodore Robert F. Stockton and Gen- 
eral Stephen Watts Kearny. Stockton had sailed to California with orders to 
seize the region and set up a government there. He took Santa Barbara and 
Los Angeles, named himself governor and officially proclaimed California to 
be part of the United States. Kearny, who had marched in from New Mexico 
with precisely the same orders, denied Stockton’s authority. 

Los Angeles, which had revolted in September, was retaken by Stockton 
and Kearny in a frontal charge. But it was Fremont, arriving two days later 
with about 400 newly recruited troops, who negotiated a treaty of surrender 
as “military commander,” calmly going over the heads of both Commodore 
Stockton and General Kearny. Then Fremont chose to recognize Stockton 
as the officer in command. Incensed, Kearny invoked his over-all authority 
under fresh orders from W^ashington. W^ithout letting Fremont join his regi- 
ment in Mexico as the President had suggested, or even letting him get the 
notes and scientific specimens he had collected, Kearny ordered the young 
rebel to accompany him to Fort Leavenworth, where the Pathfinder was put 
under arrest and sent to Washington. 

F remont’s court-martial in the capital in the fall of 1847 was the most spec- 
tacular courtroom drama since the trial of Aaron Burr 40 years before. 
Everyone was there, and everyone’s gaze was fixed on Benton, on Jessie and 
on Fremont, who seemed as calm “as if writing at his camp in the mountains.” 
He was accused of doing precisely what he had been secretly ordered to do. 
instigating the Americans in California to revolt, leading an armed invasion 
on the pretext of conducting a scientific expedition, undertaking an unauthor- 
ized conquest and accepting an unauthorized surrender, and refusing to relin- 
quish his command to an officer sent from the War Department. 

The President now faced anew dilemma. To be sure, Fremont had disobeyed 
orders, but Polk felt it would not do to let him stand convicted of mutiny. When 
the court-martial found Fremont guilty, Polk quickly announced that in view 
of the accused’s “meritorious and valuable services” he should be released 

from arrest and “resume his sword.” i_ t 5 - 

But Fremont had wanted complete exoneration, and not just from the Presi- 
dent. Enraged at the court-martial ruling, he resigned from the army, v^ile 
Senator Benton, “violent beyond . . . usual even for him,” harangued the Sen^ 
ate for 13 days, opposing Kearny’s promotion to major general. Kearny care 
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FKOM SEA TO SHINING SEA 



Painted in pokeberry juice by Wil- 
liam L Todd, a nephew of Mrs 
Abraham Lincoln, the California 
Bear Flag became for a time the 
American settlers' battle banner 
"The b'ar," they explained, "al- 
ways stands his ground " Mexi- 
cans sneered that the settlers' b'ar 
looked more like a hog to them 





Stumbling up out of their snow- 
buned cabins, survivors of the ill- 
fated Donner party greet rescuers 
in the Sierras Once they reached 
the coast most of the Donner sur- 
vivors prospered Several of the 
girls were married within months 
of their rescue, and one member 
of the party opened a restaurant 


little; he was dying of fever contracted at Veracruz, Bel 
last he sent for Jessie, daughter and wife of the men wh< 
friends. Jessie refused to see him. 

On January 24, 1848, shortly before the signing of th 
Mexico, gold was discovered at Sutter's Mill in California 
slowly at first, and even when it was received many East 
it as a publicity scheme. Then, suddenly, gold fever rag 
Almost overnight, sleepy, dreamy Latin California was 1 
throngs raced to the gold fields. The region's towns, far 
army posts were suddenly deserted, but the river valleys 
mountains were filled with roaring camps, From all over tf 
Three quarters of them, however, were Americans. They 
eight-month journey around Cape Horn ora more perilous 
pestilential Isthmus of Panama — and they came by coverc 
000 crossing the Sierra Nevada in 1849 alone. Almost all tl 
they were called, were young and some were well edi 
foundation for California's future greatness. But few wome 
700 in 1849 — and it was said that almost “any semblance 
be . . . sure of a speedy marriage.” 

How much gold the miners took out is a question. Cne hii 
ed that in 1848 some $10 million was mined, an average 
each miner. This was a vast sum of money in those days — € 
where miners were charged four dollars a pound for coffee, 
for pork and $400 a barrel for flour. 

The forty-niners transformed California. Picturesque it 
tire of broad-brimmed hats, red shirts and boots, they w< 
who swaggered about with revolvers and sometimes bow 
for their drinks in pinches of gold dust. They swept away , 
ter's empire along the Sacramento, elbowing him out on 
land claims were defective. They even surged onto Fr€ 
Mariposa ranch, forcing him into a protracted lawsuit to 
They flooded into San Francisco. In 1848 it had been a ] 
trious little town with a number of merchants and tradesm< 
a metropolis, roaring with vice and ridden with fever, its 
mud, its hotels dirty and jammed— -a city of tents and shant 
went unpunished. In the early '50s, there were 1,000 mur 
conviction, although several of the offenders were lyncl 
The forty-niners studded the map with new places and p 
Flat, Kanaka Bar, Chinese Camp, Rattlesnake Diggings, 1 
Town, Brandy Gulch. New words and phrases, too, were 
into the American language: ghost town, stake out, bonanzi 
The forty-niners started a massive, steady shift of populal 
that was still going on a century later. Few of the forty-ni] 
fortunes. But they opened the Golden Gate. 

T he miners were not the only settlers to come to Califor 
publicized his route through Wyoming's South Pass, a f 
pushed through every year. It was still a grueling trip, an 
about Indians, terrain and weather. Sometimes they did 
In 1846 an especially large party of 87 headed west towar^ 
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THE DONNER PARTY I 


George Donner, an elderly farmer from Illinois* They were well equipped with 
wagons and cash; the Donners alone had $10,000 in bank notes sewed into a 
quilt. Tamsen Donner, a Yankee schoolmarm, was taking notes for a book as 
the wagon wheels turned. She had also brought paints, schoolbooks and scien- 
tific apparatus for the young ladies^ seminary she intended to start in Cali- 
fornia. The group was, in short, fitted for everything — except Western travel. 

The Donner party lacked sufficient food and adequate clothing, and most of 
all they lacked experience. September came in with a stinging early snow, and 
it found the travelers high in the mountains, but on the wrong side of the Sier- 
ras. By now food supplies were dangerously low, the remaining wagons rick- 
ety, and the oxen and cows almost dead from hunger. The sky was heavy with 
snow clouds. The emigrants decided to winter near Truckee Lake. They built 
makeshift shelters. They tried to fish but the fish would not bite. They tried to 
hunt but the game was gone. 

Seventeen — known as the ''Forlorn Hope’' group — started out to get help, 
moving through a white desolation of snow with a six-day supply of food, to 
be eaten at a rate of two mouthfuls a day. Two turned back; eight more of the 
Forlorn Hope party died on the way; the others cut up the dead bodies and ate 
them. After long weeks of agonizing effort, seven survivors of the Forlorn Hope 
group reached help. 

The rescuers who arrived at Truckee Lake almost missed the Donner group, 
for they were in buried huts with no smoke to be seen. The figures who came 
whimpering up out of those holes in the snow were scarcely recognizable as 
human beings. In the two months since the Forlorn Hope party had left, their 
minds had been stripped down to insane chaos; some of the children were ly- 
ing in their own filth. Jacob Donner’s children were eating the half-roasted 
liver of their father. Another rescue group stumbled upon a kettle full of the 
pieces of the body of George Donner, dead but four days. Ironically, some fro- 
zen legs of oxen found in the snow had not been touched. Forty of the Donner 
party were gone. Forty-seven lived to see the Pacific. 

T his was the most ghastly single emigrant-train experience. But none of 
the early covered-wagon groups had an easy time of it. Perhaps because 
of the hardships they had undergone, these travelers were hard men and wom- 
en when they reached California at last, mercilessly hard toward the easy- 
living natives they found. They had fought and struggled to get to California. 
Now they felt it belonged to them, and they were ruthless with the land claims 
of the Mexicans and even worse with the Indians. 

With settlers flooding in, California was in need of a territorial government. 
But any discussion of this matter in Congress immediately raised the question 
of California’s future statehood— and with it the question of slavery. The free 
and slave states were reaching a balance, and as it was clear that California 
would come in free, the South was opposing its admission— had been opposing 

it, in fact, since 1846. ^o-.o.(c 

Theissue was boldly dramatized during the Mexican War. On August 8, 1846, 

Congressman DavidWilmotof Pennsylvania— a plump, carelessly dr^sed man 
with untidy hair falling around a babyish face— rose in the House. He moved 
that pending territorial legislation be amended so that “neither slavery nor in- 
voluntary servitude shall ever exist” in any area acquired from Mexico. In the 
steaming hot summer, as candles and lamps smoldered while the Senate sat 
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FROM SEA TO SHINING SEA 



CALIFORNIA 
UNDER A NEW FLAG 


California after the war had few- 
er than 15,000 white inhabitants, 
most of whom lived along the coast- 
al road, El Camino Real, in tiny 
settlements like San Diego, Los An- 
geles and San Francisco, or at mis- 
sions such as San Luis Obispo or 
Santa Barbara Ten years later the 
population was 500,000, and most 
of it lived in gold-mining towns 
(brown dots), bearing such obvi- 
ously American names as Scratch 
Gulch, Grizzly Flat and Fiddle- 
town. Gold seekers poured in along 
the California, Old Spanish and 
Gila Trails — in 1864 alone 60,000 
came — and others arrived by sea. 


late and weary statesmen fanned themselves with news{. 
lemma became clear. The South would balk if the Wilmot 
and the antislavery forces were bent on makinii; it law, ' 
was passed by the House, but failed in the Senate. Rein 
met the same fate. 

But no matter how often the Wilmot Proviso was votec 
again and again. The new fact of American political life w 
first time, slavery was seeking to expand where it had m 
California, New Mexico, Utah. 

Lean, taut Senator Jefferson Davis of Mississippi, still c 
Mexican War wound, denounced the "‘folly and fanaticism 
and corruption of the day’' and urged the simple solution ( 
South part in peace, he said, “let the flag of our Union be f 
untorn by the unholy struggle of civil war.” 

AT the White House, Polk was doggedly resolved that nt 
had won for the Union, nor the Union itself, should st 
slavery. He watched anxiously as the 1848 presidential < 
way. General Taylor, a slaveholder, had been picked as t 
But Lewis Cass of Michigan, the Democratic candidate, e 
phen A. Douglas of Illinois, proposed that the slave <|uc 
people in the new territories to decide for themselves. T1 
at the Democratic Convention offered a proposal which w 
slavery to California and New Mexico. In the Senate, Jol 
ported a compromise that would have kept slavery out of 
have delegated the decision in the other two territories t 
Supreme Court. 

In mid-August, after an all-night session, a final bill was 
slavery in Oregon. An attempt to settle the issue in Califc 
ico by extending the Missouri Compromise line of 36"* 30 
in the course of business. Polk was still reviving this su 
November, fearful that if California were left unorganize 
to adventurers or even set itself up with Oregon as an in 
and deprive the Union of the entire Pacific Coast. 

By January of 1849, the President had changed his a 
should be admitted immediately as a state, without ever 
territorial stage. Any territorial bill, Polk now realized, see 
the Wilmot Proviso; he would have to veto it, leaving Calif< 
ernment. Moreover, under Calhoun’s lead, the South was 
back at the North if the proviso passed. No one was sure ^ 
sition would take, but in the House, Robert Toombs of G€ 
“I am for disunion.” 

The political parties were breaking apart over slavery 
campaign reached its climax. A group called the ''Consciei 
ken with the Whig party to take a strong stand against s 
Democrats had split off into a new Free- Soil party and 
President Van Buren to head their slate. This Free-Soil gi 
Conscience Whigs, took as their slogan ^^Free Soil, Free £ 
and Free Men” and polled some 300,000 votes in the electi 
five times the antislavery vote of 1844, but the total was 
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CLIMAX OF THE PROVJ 


the Whigs from electing their military hero, the honest but politically inept 
Taylor. With Taylor as his successor Polk was more fearful than ever about 
the future of the Union. 

January 1849 was a month of unrelieved gloom. To many, including Polk, it 
must have seemed the ebb of the nation itself. With the days of his presidency 
numbered, Polk knew that he, who had done more than anyone since Jeffer- 
son to enlarge the Union, might still see its dissolution. 

Rarely had there been more talent in Congress to solve the problems that 
seemed insoluble: Mississippi’s Jefferson Davis; William Seward of New York; 
the five-foot-two '‘Little Giant” from Illinois, Stephen A. Douglas, all dyna- 
mism and charm; the fiery Robert Barnwell Rhett of South Carolina; Toombs 
and Alexander Stephens of Georgia. And the old names, the familiar faces, 
were there too, all except the beloved Henry Clay, who had resigned from the 
Senate in 1842. But at 71 he had successfully stood for re-election. He would 
return to the Senate next fall. 

Senator Sam Houston of Texas -was there, clinging unwaveringly to the Un- 
ion he had fought so hard to join. Thomas Hart Benton was aging, but the at- 
tractive mobile face retained its look of “the eagle and the lion.” He could still 
fight with all his old ferocity, and his magnificent profanity and gigantic ego 
were unimpaired. Daniel Webster was still there; when he left it would be as 
if a mountain peak had dropped from the landscape. His powerful frame was 
as rocklike as ever, his craggy head as unforgettable; he was still, as Emerson 
described him, like a “great cannon loaded to the lips.” 

Calhoun was also there, 66 years old and hanging on to life by sheer force 
of will. In that January of 1849 he fainted on the Senate floor. He was burning 
with a relentless determination to reconcile impossibles, to save both the 
South and the Union. "'There, indeed, is my only regret at going — the South, 
the poor South!” he said to Rhett. 

Calhoun had a solution for the South which he knew entailed risks: he 
would stay in the Union, but counter threat with threat. He condemned the 
North’s attacks on slavery, its refusal to return runaway slaves, to extend 
the Missouri Compromise to the Pacific, or to permit the slave South its fair 
share of the Mexican conquests. He implored Southerners to take a stand. 

The South Carolinian’s call for unified action dismayed Polk no less than 
the Wilmot Proviso had. Polk told Calhoun to his face that he “deemed it of 
the greatest importance that the agitation ... of slavery ... be arrested.” 
Calhoun did not share Polk’s belief that Northern agitation could be stilled 
by Southern silence; submission brought only further encroachments. 

O N March 3, 1849, in accordance with the custom of retiring Presidents, 
Polk went to the Capitol. He had given up the idea of immediate state- 
hood for California as impractical; now he sat in the Vice President’s room 
near the Senate Chamber to await the last congressional acts of his presi- 
dency and to hope — against hope — that California would be granted territori- 
al government free from the application of the Wilmot Proviso. If the proviso 
were tacked on, California would be voted down. Hour after hour dragged on; 
it was 1 o’clock, then 2, and “great confusion” prevailed in both houses. When 
the Senate finally defeated the provision creating a territorial government for 
California, Sam Houston grimly said: “I have seen order resolved from a mass 
of chaos, but I have never seen order resolved into chaos before.” 
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FROM SEA TO SHINING SEA 


Of what did Polk think as he sat there at the end of his four busy p 
years? Perhaps of that Washing^ton to which he had come first as a ; 
gressman 24 years earlier. How it had changed — and yet how mud 
whole nation had changed since the first President had taken his i 
fice just 60 years ago. Only 8,000 people had lived in Washington 
as 1800; there were 50,000 today. True, the city was still patchy and 
mansions and government buildings jostled festering shanties; p 
pigsties dotted the back yards. But Pennsylvania Avenue had been j 
Capitol was still topped by a temporary dome of wood, but at the 
of the avenue were the sweeping and beautiful White House grou 
the Capitol was the sight that sickened the abolitionists in Wasl 
“sort of negro livery-stable," where droves of slaves were collected 
to be shipped to the Southern markets. But although slavery exis 
capital, of Washington’s 13,000 Negroes, 10,000 were free. 

And how the country had grown — perhaps the most amazing gi 
nation had ever made in 60 years. No wonder the presidency ha^ 
Polk. He was still laboring within the limitations of the office as d 
George Washington, yet the press of business was incredibly het 
number of Americans had jumped from four million in 1790 to 23 mi 
In 1849 alone, nearly 300,000 immigrants arrived. 

Though 85 per cent of the American people still lived in rural are 
few nations were ahead of the United States as industrial centers, 
cotton gin and his idea of interchangeable parts for industrial pi 
Fulton s steamboat, Morse’s telegraph — these were commonplace 
there was still wonder at the Yankee ingenuity which shipped New 
ice insulated in sawdust to steaming India. 

Polk s frontier Tennessee was now only a memory. Rail lines wer« 
an ever more complicated network. Hundreds of river boats, glear 
lights, were steaming up and down the Mississippi, the Ohio, the 


FOUR WHO FOUGHT TO SPREAD SLAVERY TO THE WEST 



Senator Lewis Cass of Michigan 
opposed efforts to curb slavery in 
order to get Southern support for 
his 1848 Democratic presidential 
campaign. Lincoln compared him 
with an ox obeying his masters; 
Horace Greeley called him a "pot- 
bellied, mutton-headed cucumber." 
But later he supported the Union 



Fiery, frail Alexander Hamilton 
(Little Ellick) Stephens of Georgia 
never weighed more than a hun- 
dred pounds but his breast bore 
knife wounds won in a brawl For 
want of a presidential candidate 
satisfactory to him in 1852, Ste- 
phens stubbornly voted for Daniel 
Webster, who was nine days dead. 



Georgia's Robert Toombs, a cheer- 
ful fountain of eloquence and wit, 
was careless about consistency in 
some of his political stands. Chal- 
lenged for having voted m Con- 
gress against policies that he later 
favored, he blandly replied: "Yes, 
it was a damn bad vote But what 
are you going to do about it?" 



South Carolina's ari& 
ert Barnwell Rhett wt 
Robert Smith, but he 
name to that of one 
illustrious ancestors, 
quired a certain touc 
When he lost an elects 
paper, the Charlestot 
simply left the election 
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A WEARY PRE 


Cyrus McCormick had opened a plant for his reaper in Chicago in 1847 which 
soon would revolutionize prairie farming and transform Chicago into a great 
meat and grain center. 

During these long hours of waiting as his Administration came to its end, 
Polk could look back on much that he could feel proud of. Because of him the 
continental United States now extended from sea to shining sea. It had nearly 
reached its final bounds. Only the Gadsden Purchase, Russian Alaska and Ha- 
waii were yet lacking from the area that would comprise the future 50 states. 
He himself would never see the Rockies or the Great Plains, stretching from 
sunrise to sunset. He would never smell the sage or listen to the wind in the 
redwoods. Yet because of him, others would have these experiences. Because 
of him, all this was part of a greater Union. 

Now, in the dim hour of dawn on March 4, 1849, Polk was roused from his 
cramped sleep by word from Congress. He read the bills presented for his sig- 
nature. Congress had voted to extend the revenue laws to the territories — 
without the x>roviso. On Inauguration Day, Monday, March 5, 1849, Taylor 
did little to ease Polk’s fears over the new President’s lack of experience and 
ability. '‘A well-meaning old man,” Polk confided to his diary, but “unedu- 
cated, exceedingly ignorant of public affairs, and ... of very ordinary capac- 
ity.” Taylor read his address “very badly as to . . . pronunciation,” then 
blithely informed his predecessor that California and Oregon were really too 
far away to become members of the Union and that it would be better for 
them to set up an independent government. 

But Polk had won; now he could truly lay his burden down. He had been the 
President of the whole country, of a united Union. And for all his doubts of 
Taylor, Polk knew him to be a man. The new Southern-born President would 
later warn that he would put down any move for secession as Jackson would 
have put it down — as a commanding general at the head of the troops. For a 
time at least, the Union would be preserved. 


FOUR WHO BATTLED TO KEEP THE NEW LANDS FREE 



hJew York's Senator William H. 
Seward was easygoing and gra- 
cious, but he personified in South- 
ern eyes antislavery's "atrocious 
sentiment. " Mississippi (Congress- 
man Lamar said Seward's "eye 
glowed and glared upon South- 
ern Senators as though the fires of 
hell were burning in his heart " 



Salmon Portland Chase, a future 
Chief Justice, practiced in Cincin- 
nati, across the river from slave- 
holding Kentucky. He represented 
so many fugitive slaves in legal 
cases he was known as "the attor-^ 
ney general for runaway negroes." 
"Uncle Tom's Cabin" is based in 
part on his file of legal papers 



David Wilmot fell out with his fel- 
low Democrats. He was maneu- 
vered out of his seat in the House. 
He was accused of living in rum- 
stenched hotel rooms and of using 
"blasphemous profanity in trifling 
conversation. "But he helped found 
the Republican party and returned 
to Washington as a US. Senator 
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VISITING A MISSION, San 
Carlos de Borromeo, near 
the present-day Carmel, the 
members of a 1786 French 
expedition are welcomed by 
a line-up of Indians trained 
by the Franciscan Fathers. 


Yankee El Dorado on Spanish s 


T here was vast irony in the struggle over C'alifornia in the middl 
Originally the Spanish empire in the New World had been carve 
fierce seekers after treasure, while the Anglo-Saxon thrust westward 
gun with settlers peaceably seeking land. But when the two forces Ci 
to face in California the positions were reversed. The resident Califo 
mostly indolent ranchers, peaceful Indians and missionaries (ahov 
no match for the tough, practical Yankee traders and explorers v 
fronted them. And it was grubby but durable gold prospectors like th 
right who profited from the fabled El Dorado — the land of gold — wl 
long tormented the avaricious dreams of the conquistadors. 

The gold rush of 1849 was the critical event of California history. Tl 
was discovered in 1848 on a vast tract owned by a Swiss settler nan 
Augustus Sutter, who had hoped to build an independent state call 
Helvetia. The gold strike appalled him, for it threatened to upset his 
He wanted to keep word from getting to the outside world, but it wa, 
a story to keep quiet. Hints appeared in newspapers, travelers pass 
rumors, a settlement storekeeper, bursting with the news, flashed a 
bottle full of gold dust in the presence of a customer — and the secret 
Soon New Helvetia was overrun by forty-niners from all over the wo) 
to seek gold, and — as an unexpected dividend — found a brand-ne 
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HUNTING GOLD, a bearded forty-niner — wearing the red flannel 
shirt that was virtually a miner's uniform — rides purposefully 
through the California forest in a portrait by artist Albertus 


Browere^ who joined the gold rush to pai 
gold- From 1849 to 1853 the bulk of gold 
like this, rudely equipped with pick, sho 


The traditions of another era, do( 


S panish-speaking California was a strange land in special inata(lf)r-like knife Lhn 

which the pride and hospitality of Old Castile were gated each year at big rodeos 

grafted upon a cow-country economy. Horsemanship (heloiv) and make deals. Tral 

was close to a religion. For the vaqueros, or cowboys, that Yankee traders called co\ 

even a gory chore like butchering cattle was seen as a notes.'' dlie anachronistic ran 

feat of skill and was performed from horseback with a even before the first- H.S, Hag 


Roping a grizzly, early California "vaguer os" show off their skill in this painting hv lames Walker. I'he hean^ 


1 . 

i 




SHOWING 
the Mexic 
noma, Air 
claim to 
The fort 
U.S. irrei 
of the Me 


because they attacked valuable cattle. But instead of being killed they were customarily captured, to be matched in ft 




TTlfi TOJiH i'lO Trailside disasters, as in the picture ? 

-LXAC J.J.<U.U. iUdtl tU V^ctiLLLUl llld lude to total tragedy. With hostile In. 

water supplies low, the collapse of a 
the least, the loss of its possessions. Ai 
rible deaths for all of its members. Bi 
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Up to 1844 most covered wagons had been rolling westward 
over the plains and mountains to Oregon. Then some began 
turning south off the Oregon Trail at Soda Springs, Idaho, to 
cross the Nevada desert and the Sierras into California. After 
the discovery of gold, California was nearly everyone s goal- 


The long route to the Pacific became knowi 
the moldering ox,” for in their hurry the sett 
to bury oxen, horses and mules that died al< 
left them to rot. Then they plodded onward 
one another that "the mountains in Calif ome 







Losers and winners in the great ri 



T he hordes of tenderfoot mm( 
ter\s Mill were as unprepc 
found as picnickers cau^^ht in a h 
lie about for the pickinK but wa; 
under icy mountain streams. }lu 
jumping were such hazards that 
istering vigilante justice. One c 
portedly changed its name from 
Hangtown. Living was hard in o 
'*42 caliber whiskey’" cost $100. \ 
that crusty miners, identified by 
dies’ parts at Sunday **jollilicatior 
a five-pound nugget, another siftec 
dust in a month. Encouraged, tl 



GOLD-RUSH VICTIM John Sutter (in the uniform of a Califor- 
nia militia general) died poor in Washington trying to reclaim 
land overrun by miners when gold was discovered at his mill. 




GOLD MINERS employ various methods including digging, 
rock clearing and panning of dirt for gold. In the right 
foreground a “cradle” sifts out ore by a washing process. 
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The singular sights of a booming community 


O NCE San Francisco had been just a sleepy Spanish- 
Mexican village. But when in 1849 some 800 ships 
put nearly 40,000 gold seekers ashore there, it became 
a boom town which has never been matched for aston- 
ishing growth and sheer, violent confusion. Gold-crazed 
crews abandoned small ships on the waterfront (oppo- 
stte), and shelter-hungry citizens moved in, extending 
the town out to the larger vessels by filling in the har- 


bor with sand and debris. The city includ 
Chile, a French section called Keskedee (fi 
ce quhl dit?"’) and a band of Australian 
known as the “Sydney Ducks,'’ who roam 
robbing and killing. Prices were unimagina 
one tack, $150 for a sheet of paper. Only 
item was reduced. A sudden influx of Chines 
cost of laundering a dozen shirts down to tl 


SHOREBOUND SHIPS, includ- 
ing an old sidewheeler, merge 
with a jungle of tents and 
ramshackle huts in an 1849 
portrait of San Francisco by 
Spanish artist Augusto Fer- 
ran. Fire swept this intlam- 
mable hodgepodge six times 
in 18 months, leading to the 
construction of more solid 
wooden and brick buildings. 


MIRED PEDESTRIANS make 
their hazardous way along a 
San Francisco street in this 
Francis Marry at caricature. 
People threw in boxes and 
barrels to act as stepping- 
stones. The quicksandlike 
mud was known to swallow 
up cats, drunks, even horses. 
'This street impassable,” read 
a sign, “not even Jackassable.” 




MIXED DRINP 
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A prospect of future glory 


This panoramic view of burgeoning Sai 
in 1850 by artist Perran from behind 
and Russian Hills, which the sprawl 
compassed. To the right the spreading 
waterfront, later known as the Barbar 
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mushrooming tangle of tents and wooden houses. Beyond, the 
permanent fleet of 450 abandoned ships, rotting as their crews 
seek gold, swings idly at anchor in the great protected bay of 
which an early Spaniard had happily reported that the fle^s 
^'of all Europe could take shelter in it.'' Still farther out, the 


tiny island of Yerba Buena and the distant h 
land lead the painter's eye to the glow of t^ 
the Pacific — in historic witness that the 
ward course of empire, the long dream of S] 
alike, was now firmly toed upon the shore 
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Specie Circular (1836), 41 
Speech, freedom of, 66 
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Standard of living, 28 
Stanton, Elizabeth Cady, 64, 65 
State banks, 37; federal funds 
deposited in, 40 

States violations of federal trea- 
ties with Indians, 42, 44; ad- 
mission of Texas, 85-86, balance 
of free-soil vs slave, 135 
States’ rights, 48, 84; nullification 
doctrine, 12-13, 15-16, 17, 18-19 
Steamboats, 10, ^74-75, 138 
Stephens, Alexander H., 137, ^138 
Stockton, Commodore Robert F , 
^133; in California, map 104, 133 
Stone, Lucy, 65 
Stowe, Harriet Beecher, 70 
Strikes, 10; use of conspiracy laws 
against, 11 

Subtreasury bill, 46-47 
Suffrage, women’s, 65 
Supreme Court, 8, affirms constitu- 
tionality of National Bank, 39; 
Jackson’s attitude toward, 39, 

42, 44, cartoon 46; upholds 
Indian treaties, 42, 44 
Sutter, John Augustus, 140, ="146; 
acquires Fort Ross, 131; and 
gold rush, 134, 140 
Sutter's Fort, map 104, 132 
Sutter’s Mill, 134, map 136 
Swartwout, Samuel, 42 

Tammany Hall, 36 
Taney, Roger, 8 

Tariff: of 1816 and 1824, 11, 12; of 
Abominations (1828), 11; reduc- 
tion in 1832, 17; South Caro- 
linian nullification, 17; 1833 
compromise, 19 
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border, 101, 102-103, 104, Mexi- 


can campaign of, map 104, 106- 
108, 118, 122-123; background 
and career, 105, presidential 
candidate, 107, 108, 110, cartoon 
113, President-elect, 137, in- 
auguration of, 139, condemns 
secession, 139 
Tecumseh, Chief, 40, 43 
Telegraph, invention of, 68, 138 
Temperance societies, 11, 61, 66 
Tennessee, 90, 103 
Territorial organization: Oregon, 
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territories, 139 
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tion, 45, 82, 83, 85-86, part of 
independent Mexico, 81, 82, 92, 
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Louisiana Purchase, 81, Ameri- 
can settlers in, 81-82, 92, 94, 
Mexicans of, 82, 94-95, U.S. of- 
fers of purchase, 82, 83, rebel- 
lion, 82, '84, 92, ■ 96-97, 98; in- 
dependent Republic, 82, 83-84, 
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